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HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. 





SALUTATORY. 


Tue Church of Christ, which is built on a historical founda- 
tion and has been the most important, the most beneficent, and 
most civilizing factor in the history of the human race, has 
always cultivated and promoted the study of history. The pa- 
troness of all the Muses, the Church has shown especial favor to 
the Muse of history, the witness of her sufferings, her achieve- 
ments, and of her triumphs. The testimony of history connects 
the Church of to-day with the Church of the ages, and 
certifies to her Catholicity in time as well as in space. 
Even during her very infancy, when the power of the world- 
empire of Rome spared neither seduction nor violence to 
destroy her, Christ’s Church lovingly guarded and preserved 
the records of her struggles and her agony. Lovingly she 
guarded the Gospels, that told in words of divine simplicity 
and power the doings of the God-man, as well as the acts of the 
martyrs who suffered for His sake. She could not do other- 
wise. One of the essential marks of her legitimacy is her apos- 
tolicity. Without historical records how could she prove her 
descent from the apostles and from Christ? And does she not 
consistently appeal to history to show that Christ has worked in 
her throughout the ages, converting, sanctifying, civilizing man- 
kind, proclaiming the empire of peace on earth, and guiding 
men through the Church to His and their home in heaven ? 

A hundred years ago the Church in the United States was 
truly the mustard-seed of the Gospel, the smallest of all seeds. 

9 
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The puny seed has become a noble tree, spreading its 
branches—eighty-six episcopal sees and unnumbered congrega- 
tions—over the length and breadth of the land. The humble 
have been elevated, and the last have become first. Who will 
dispute that the records of this wonderful change are deserving 
of preservation and of study? That it is our duty as men and 
as Catholics to gather for our instruction and the instruction 
of those who will come after us the story of the labors, the sacri- 
fices, the struggles, and the wisdom of devoted missionaries and 
of their loyal flocks ? Does not the annalist of the American 
Church hold up to future generations inspiring examples of zeal, 
of generosity, and of steady, intelligent faith? Will he not 
kindle in them a noble pride in the virtues of their fathers, a 
lofty determination to follow their example? Does he not add 
new stones to the impressive historical structure on which the 
Church rests her claim that Christ has always been with her, 
and has protected and guided her since the great day of Pente- 
cost ¢ 

Such are some of the thoughts which inspired the founders 
of the United States Catholic Historical Society. Such are 
our views to-day when presenting to our readers the first num- 
ber of the second series of its publications. Such are the feel- 
ings we desire to arouse in our fellow members, whoever and 
wherever they may be. We of the Historical Society are united 
to do a useful, a noble work. Who will be so base as to refuse 
his assistance ? And every intelligent man and woman can help 
us to achieve our aims. We do not now speak of the trifling 
yearly fee which furnishes the material basis of our work; no 
work is possible without pecuniary aid, but just here we have 
in mind other assistance. We wish to save the records of our 
Catholic forefathers. How can we do it? 

We cannot, of course, give a full and adequate answer to 
this question. We shall try to throw out a few hints. Let us 
in the first place gather up the traditions of the development of 
Catholicity. How many parishes are there in every part of the 
country, large and flourishing now, which thirty or fifty years 
ago began their existence without home and means, puny assem- 
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blages of a few men and women ardent in faith and animated 
by Christian good will ¢ Perhaps one or other of the founders 
survives; perhaps only their children live to tell the story of 
toil and self-abnegation. How sad if all this work and sacrifice 
left behind it no trace, no record ! It rests with us to preserve 
its memory. Let us gather from the fast-disappearing rem- 
nants of the earlier generations of Catholics the story of the 
foundation, of the humble simplicity and poverty of parishes 
now strong and wealthy. Let us learn from them how in those 
days of helplessness, when our Catholic fathers were ardent but 
their opportunities few, they preserved their own and their chil- 
dren’s faith. Let us also, where possible, obtain information 
of our losses and their causes. All things human inherit im- 
perfection and weakness. Only experience and wisdom can 
guard us against loss; let us secure ourselves against loss in the 
future by profiting by our losses in the past. 

The men of early days are passing away. It is nature’s 
decree. The books and the writings of the past also are doomed 
to pass away, unless we save them in time. We know that in 
many a Catholic home there lie, perhaps neglected and unprized, 
documents and letters of the greatest interest to the student of 
Catholic history, letters mayhap from the great men of the past, 
the Englands, the Hugheses, the Kenricks, the Gastons, the 
Taneys, the O’Connors, the Brownsons, which shed light on the 
men and the times. If kept in private hands, such papers very 
often perish. What was prized by the father may have little 
value in the eyes of the son. The personal ties which gave them 
value in the first instance are lacking in the second. If such 
papers were transferred to the archives of the Historical Society, 
they would find a safe resting-place, where, hundreds of years 
hence, they would speak eloquently of the Catholic glories of the 
past. In many eases they might be published in our “ Historical 
Records and Studies.” 

What we have said of written documents applies with equal 
force to printed books and pamphlets. Books and pamphlets, 
it is true, are printed by the thousands; yet they vanish almost 
as fast as written documents. Try to find a copy of some 
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pamphlet published only twenty-five years ago: you will be con- 
vinced how rapidly the storms of time scatter pamphlets to the 
winds. Look for a copy of the first Catholic Bible printed in 
the United States: you will learn that neither the sacredness of 
the text, nor the value of the book, nor the interest attaching 
to it as a souvenir, has been able to save it from wholesale 
destruction. What is true of books printed a hundred years 
ago is equally true of the books printed to-day. The very fact 
that we publish books by the thousands, where our fathers pro- 
duced them by tens, shortens the duration of their lives. What 
is too common is little valued. Year after year we see published 
anniversary volumes of churches, colleges, academies, memorials 
of the silver or golden jubilees of bishops and priests, necrol- 
ogies of well-beloved pastors, all interesting, all shedding light 
on Catholic life and custom, Catholic devotion and toil and 
trial. What fate is in store for them? Go to a Catholic 
society—a prominent Catholic society if you wish—ask for its 
printed records, circulars, and programmes. Thousands of them 
were printed; it is doubtful whether a single complete set can 
be found. The Catholic Historical Society would preserve all 
these memorials of the past, make them serviceable to the cause 
of religion in the future, as well as at present. The Society 
would keep them for the Catholic historian of the future, to 
enable him to substitute the testimony of facts for ingenious 
inference. Warmly will we thank our friends for all contribu- 
tions of this kind. We will carefully store them away arranged 
and catalogued in our library. We will do more. In the case 
of early and important pamphlets we will reprint them and 
make them accessible not only to the few but to all lovers of 
history. 

Lastly, there is another kind of historical document to which 
we would direct the attention of our friends. Already we have 
received from Very Reverend Father Pardow, 8.J., and Rev. 
J. H. McGean portraits in oil of distinguished clergymen of the 
past. They may be the only portraits now existing of the old 
champions of the Church. We are deeply thankful to Fathers 
Pardow and McGean for these valuable historical monuments. 
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We are in hopes that they will be the beginning of a great 
gallery of Catholic worthies, lay and clerical, which should cer- 
tainly not be lacking in our great metropolis, the home of so 
many libraries, museums, and collections of all kinds. But we 
do not mean to lead our readers astray. Oi! paintings of the 
Catholics of auld lang syne are few and rare; we shall prize 
all that will be offered. But we are modest. We shall be most 
grateful for minor portraits. A friend, not yet a member of 
the Society, has sent us engraved portraits of the saintly Father 
Varela and the learned Dr. Pise, two distinguished New York 
pastors of fifty years ago. We thank our friend, and to all 
others, possessed of similar treasures, we say “ Go and do like- 
wise.” 

Our greeting has become more lengthy than we had in- 
tended, and we have said nothing as yet of the “ Historical 
Records and Studies.” The Editing Committee wishes to speak 
with becoming modesty. It will spare no effort to make its pub- 
lications worthy of the Historical Society and of the Historical 
Magazine, edited by that distinguished historian Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea. The present number contains contributions by 
our Most Reverend Archbishop and Bishop Farley, as well as 
by Father Pardow, Father McGean, Dr. Mare F. Vallette, and 
others. We have the promise of many other distinguished 
Catholic scholars to aid us in the future. As regards the sub- 
ject matter, we shali devote more space than the Catholic His- 
torical Magazine did to the history of Catholicity in New York. 
Indeed, in the past the Catholic history of New York has re- 
ceived scant justice. But we wish to assure our friends that 
now, as formerly, the Historical Society has no narrow or sec- 
tional programme. We take pleasure in again thanking our 
many friends outside of the Empire State for their valuable 
aid in the past, and assure them that we shall value their con- 
tributions in the future. With their help, with the help of 
our new contributors, and the blessing of God, we hope that the 
“ Historical Records and Studies ” may be a success. 








THE SILVER JUBILEE OF ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN. 


A rew months ago the archdiocese of New York witnessed 
a memorable celebration. On the fourth day of May our well- 
beloved Archbishop solemnized the silver jubilee of his conse- 
eration as bishop. Notwithstanding the well-known modesty 
of the jubilary, notwithstanding the distracting excitement 
caused by the opening scenes of the war with Spain, the me- 
tropolis determined publicly to honor the prelate, whose eccle- 
siastical and civil virtues were recognized by his flock and his 
fellow citizens to be no trifling factor in the great city’s pros- 
perity. Catholics and non-Catholics vied with one another in 
offering him their congratulations and their homage. The great 
metropolitan journals treated the Archbishop’s jubilee as a fes- 
tival that interested not only his own flock but the entire com- 
munity. At the Metropolitan Opera House, where the 
celebration culminated on May 5th, representative orators of 
more than one Protestant denomination united with their Catho- 
lic fellow citizens in proclaiming the praises of their beloved 
prelate. They declared that occasions such as the jubilee are 
auspicious events in our national history, for a good man’s life 
makes all Americans, whatever their creed, feel how much of 
what is good and elevating they hold in common. To the Catho- 
lics, above all, their Archbishop’s festival was a red-letter day. 
It proved the union of hearts which exists between the pastor 
and his flock, between the prelate and his clergy; it made mani- 
fest the sentiments of kindness, of regard, and mutual confi- 
dence that bind them to their non-Catholic fellow citizens. 
Archbishop Corrigan’s jubilee was indeed a historical day. 

The Catholic Historical Society cannot pass this day un- 


noticed. Its historical importance is in itself reason sufficient 
14 
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for calling attention to it. But closer and more personal reasons 
bid the United States Catholic Historical Society to commemo- 
rate this inspiring festival. It is bound to the jubilary by special 
ties. The members of our Society take special pride in honor- 
ing one of its founders aud most earnest well-wishers. Not 
only has the Archbishop’s name shed lustre on our association; 
he has been ever ready by word and deed to further its aims. 
When storm and stress of weather restrained many a member 
from appearing at our meetings, Archbishop Corrigan never 
hesitated. He was always at his post of duty. Already over- 
burdened by engagements manifold and imporiant, he graciously 
accepted the permanent honorary presidency of our Society. To 
one who is linked to us by so many good offices and by so many 
proofs of good will, it were ingratitude not to testify our recog- 
nition and affection on so pleasant an occasion. We tender him 
our hearty gratulations and express the fervent hope that he 
may for many years continue to adorn the honorary presidency, 
which in his case is not a mere negation of activity. We thank 
him for all he has done to foster the growth and prosperity of 
the Historical Society, and we know that the interest he has 
taken in it in the past is but an earnest of what he will do in the 
future. 

This leads us to add a further remark. Others have eulo- 
gized Archbishop Corrigan’s modesty, his zeal as a pastor, his 
conscientiousness as a citizen, his kindness as a superior, his 
affability to all, his earnest promotion of Catholic education, 
his sleepless activity in the noble cause of charity. We desire 
on this auspicious occasion to bear testimony to his scholarship, 
and especially to his labors, direct and indirect, in the field of 
history. Distinguished even during his college career by his 
success in every branch of literature, he more than maintained 
his reputation when his theological studies summoned him to 
the American College at Rome. Year after year he increased 
his store of knowledge and developed his intellectual powers. 
Prominent among the subjects to which he felt attracted was 
ecclesiastical history, to every branch of which he is devoted to 
this day. When at last he was rewarded with the doctor’s cap 
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and returned to his native country to work in the Lord’s vine- 
yard, his success as a scholar led to his appointment as professor 
and vice-president of the college and seminary at Seton Hall, 
South Orange. There he reaped golden opinions by his learn- 
ing as well as his wise administration. Indeed, as an educator 
of youth he felt himself in his element. How well fitted he 
was for his work, no one can fail to appreciate who has witnessed 
the enthusiasm with which his old pupils speak of him both as 
a scholar and a guide of youth. Then came the day, now 
twenty-five years past, which placed the mitre on his brow and 
brought him extended duties and greater responsibilities. But 
even these multiplied cares did not wean him away from the 
studies of which he had always been so fond. For a time he 
continued to guide the fortunes of Seton Hall College. But 
the day came when he was forced to tear himself away from 
this retreat of the Muses, where he felt so happy. He never 
turned his back on the Muses, however, and of the Muses none 
had greater attractions than the Muse of history. The history 
of the Church in our own country especially became the sub- 
ject of deep and prolonged study. It formed the bond which 
connected him with such historical scholars as Dr. Richard H. 
Clarke and Dr. John Gilmary Shea. In Dr. Shea’s work 
especially he took the deepest interest, ever encouraging him, 
often consulting him on intricate points of research. Bishops 
Bayley and McQuaid had endowed Seton Hall College with a 
valuable library, in which the department of American history 
was by no means neglected. As bishop no less than as presi- 
dent Dr. Corrigan explored this historical mine with industry 
and success, and even when called away to be the coadjutor of 
the first American cardinal, he did not cease to consult the 
historical treasures of Seton Hall. Indeed when he found that 
his new dignity allowed him comparative leisure, his scholarly 
instincts led him to give himself up with renewed zeal to his- 
torical work. It was during this period that he undertook a 
systematic and critical study of the history of the archdiocese 
he was called upon to govern. From the earliest day of the 
old Jesuit and Recollect missionaries to the time when the reins 
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of administration fell from Cardinal McCloskey’s hands, he 
traced the story of the diocese, followed the work of the mis- 
sion priests early and late with loving interest, and prepared 
a register of the priests who have worked in the diocese of New 
York which will be of great service to the student of the history 
of the Church in America.* Meanwhile he was not content to 
advance the interests of history by personal research. Those 
who know the story of Dr. Shea’s “ History of the Catholic 
Church in America ” also know that without Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s aid and encouragement that work might never have been 
undertaken. He left no stone unturned to lay the financial 
foundations of the enterprise and no word unspoken that could 
bring about its realization. 

Such is the lover and the student of history to whom the 
Catholic Historical Society of New York offers its homage on 
the occasion of his episcopal jubilee. We feel that we carry out 
the wishes of all our members when, taking advantage of this 
memorable celebration, we prefix his portrait to our new volume. 
Vivat, floreat. 


* The Most Reverend Archbishop‘has kindly consented to publish part of this 
work in the ‘‘ Historical Records and Studies.” 











REGISTER OF THE CLERGY LABORING IN THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK FROM EARLY 
MISSIONARY TIMES TO 1885. 


By tue Mosr Rev. Micuart Aveustine Corrican, D.D. 


i, 


Tue brief historical notices given below were not intended 
for publication, but simply to serve in some sort as a register 
of the clergy who had served in the territory formerly com- 
prised within the diocese of New York, and now split up 
amongst the various sees that form the ecclesiastical province of 
the same name. From the year 1833 to the present time the 
names of the clergy and the record of their lives were gleaned 
chiefly from the Catholic Directory, from the Catholic news- 
papers, and other similar sources. The names and notices of 
the older clergy who exercised the holy ministry in New York 
State from 1646 to 1833 were culled from the Jesuit “ Rela- 
tions,” Charlevoix’s “ History of New France,” from the List 
of the Canadian Clergy and from memoranda most kindly fur- 
nished by the late lamented John Gilmary Shea. 

It is a source of joy and consolation to the clergy of this 
diocese that the first priest who administered the Holy Sacra- 
ments within its borders was the heroic Father Jogues, and that 
its records count also amongst its former pastors the sainted 
Bishop Neumann. The lives of both these pioneers of the faith 
give some idea of the immense hardships endured by our prede- 
cessors in the holy ministry. Many pages of the Jesuit “ Rela- 
tions ” read like extracts from Ruinart’s “ Acts of the Martyrs.” 
No more beautiful pictures of devotedness can be desired than 
those portrayed with such elegant simplicity and modesty in the 


Jesuit narratives. The “ Relations,” as is well known, published 
18 
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originally in Europe, 1612-1673, and reprinted in Quebec in 
1858, are appearing in an English dress (Burrows Brothers 
Company, Cleveland). This new edition, begun in 1896, has 
now (Oct., 1898) progressed as far as the twenty-eighth volume. 

We must refer the reader to these “ Relations” for an 
idea of the labors and sacrifices willingly endured for the propa- 
gation of the Faith. Most touching and fascinating are the 
fervor of many of the new converts, and the high aspirations 
after perfection with which the missionaries inspired the dusky 
children of the forest. The name of Daniel Garakontié, and of 
Kateri Tegakwitha, “the Lily of the Mohawks,” will suggest 
themselves at once. Another instance amongst many that 
might be cited is that of a convert who is more easily called by 
the title the Fathers gave him, “ The pearl of our Christians,” 
than by his family name, Joseph Chihonatenhoua, of whom a 
charming account is given at the close of the nineteenth volume 
of the “ Relations.” As the sunlight falling on a landscape re- 
veals the glory of the source whence it proceeds, so the beautiful 
lives of the early Christian Indians speak eloquently of the vir- 
tue and zeal of their instructors. 

New York State is indebted to its lovely lakes and majestic 
rivers for the presence of the missionaries in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The lakes and rivers were the 
highways of travel. In the absence of beasts of burden the 
light canoe was the only available means of transportation: so 
the Gospel came from Quebec by the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes, through New York and to the far Northwest—to 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. In New York the mis- 
sionaries labored among the Five Nations as long as political 
conditions permitted. After the War of Independence the 
labors of the clergy assumed the character which they retain 
to the present day amongst those who enjoy the blessings of 
civilization bestowed by the Christian Faith. 


JoauEs, Fatuer Isaac, 8.J. 


Father Jogues was born at Orleans, France, Jan. 10, 1607. 
Entering the Society of Jesus, he began his novitiate in Rouen, 
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Oct. 24, 1624; studied at La Fléche and in the College Cler- 
mont, Paris; and was ordained in 1636. He was then sent to 
Canada to gratify his earnest craving for a foreign mission. He 
was stationed among the Wyandots, or Hurons, near Lake Huron, 
and while returning to his mission from a visit to Quebec, was 
taken prisoner by the Mohawks, tortured, mutilated, and ill 
treated beyond what it would seem human nature could endure. 
The Dutch rescued him and brought him to New York, whence 
he sailed for France, Nov. 5, 1643. Obtaining Papal permission 
to say Mass, maimed as he was, his thumbs having been cut off 
and kis fingers mutilated by his savage captors, he returned 
to the Indians. In granting him permission to say Mass, Urban 
VIII. said: “ Indignum esset Christi martyrem, Christi non 
bibere sanguinem.” 

In 1646 Father Jogues began the mission which still exists 
at Caughnawaga, near Montreal. He was killed by the Indians 
on Oct. 18th of the same year. Starting on his last mission he 
said, prophetically: “ Ibo, sed non redibo.” 

He was the first missionary who preached the Faith in the 
State of New York. A petition to introduce the cause of his 
canonization was approved by the bishops of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore.* 


* His life by Father Felix Martin, 8.J., New York, 1885. 

The first Mass ever offered in New York City was said on the spot opposite 
Bowling Green, now occupied by the Cunard Steamship Offices (No. 4 Bowling 
Green). Here formerly stood the house of Gov. Dongan, within the Fort ; and 
in a room fitted up as an oratory the Holy Sacrifice was celebrated for the first 
time in this city, in 1683, by a Jesuit Father, Thomas Hervey ; ‘‘ the little con 
gregation consisting of the Governor and some Catholic officers and gentry in 
all the bravery of the gay reign of Charles II., relieved by contrast with the 
soberer garb of the humbler adherents of the ancient Faith.”—J. G. Shea, 
‘‘Catholic Churches of New York,” p. 23. 

It is not likely that Father Jogues said Mass when he passed through New 
York in 1648; first, because most probably he had no vestments, chalice, etc., 
having been previously captured by the Mohawks; and next, because his 
hands had been mutilated by these savages, and it was only later that he 
obtained from Pope Urban VIII. leave to say Mass in that condition. But he 
administered the Sacrament of Penance to one of the only two Catholics he 
found in this city, a young Irishman from Maryland. The other Catholic was 
a Portuguese woman, whose language he could not understand. For similar 
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Bressani, Fatuer Francis Josep, §.J. 


Father Bressani was born in Rome in 1612. In 1627 he 
entered the Society of Jesus, and was sent to Canada, 1642. 
He started to visit the Hurons, but was shipwrecked near Three 
Rivers, and taken prisoner by the Iroquois. The Indians cut 
off nine of his fingers, and after tormenting him most cruelly 
for four months, sold him to the Dutch at Albany (1644). He 
came down the Hudson as far as New York, but did not meet 
any Catholics here. On Nov. 15, 1644, he arrived at La 
Rochelle, France, whither he had been sent by the Dutch. He 
then went to Rome, where he was received with affectionate 
veneration by Pope Innocent X. In the spring of 1645, 
maimed and disfigured as he was, he returned to Canada, 
and was again sent to the Hurons, where he remained until 
1650, when, his health being broken, he returned to Italy. He 
published in Italian a Report of the Jesuit Missions (Macerata, 
1653), and his work was translated into French in Montreal in 
1852 by Father Martin, S.J. 

Father Bressani died Sept. 9, 1672, at Florence, Italy. 


Poncet, Fatuer Josrepn A., 8.J. 


Father Poncet was born in Paris about 1610; studied in 
Rome, and left that city for Canada, Oct., 1637, making first 
a pilgrimage to Loretto. He was accompanied by Father 
Chaumonot, who was induced to devote himself to the Canadian 
mission by Father Brébeuf’s description of its hardships, ete. 
On May 4, 1639, they embarked at Dieppe for Canada. He 
left Quebec for the Huron mission on Aug. 3, 1639. He spent 
six years among the Hurons; in 1653 was taken prisoner by the 
Mohawks, but was sent to Albany. The “ Relation” of 1653 


reasons, Father Bressani, who passed through New York in 1644 on his 
return to Europe, maimed and destitute of sacred vessels and vestments, could 
not have offered the Holy Sacrifice.—The Sacrament of Confirmation was 
administered for the first time on the Island of Manhattan by Rev. John 
Carroll, in 1785, then Prefect Apostolic, and consecrated, five years later, first 
Bishop of Baltimore, with the United States as his diocese. 
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gives a detailed account of his captivity, and the terrible mal- 
treatment to which he was subjected. He was for a long time 
pastor of Quebec, and was recalled to France, Sept. 18, 1657. 

He resided for some time in Brittany, and afterwards was 
made Penitentiary of the French pilgrims at Loretto. Later 
he obtained leave to satisfy his missionary zeal by laboring in 
Martinique, where he died June 18, 1675. 


Le Moyne, Farner Srvon, S.J. 


Father Le Moyne was born Oct. 28, 1604, and entered the 
Jesuit novitiate at Rouen, Dec. 10, 1622. He made his studies 
there, and also at Clermont and La Fléche. He taught at Rouen 
from 1627 to 1632, and during the years 1636 and 1637. He ar- 
rived in Canada in 1638, and was the first after Father Jogues 
to attempt missions among the Iroquois, at Mohawk and then 
at Onondaga. He was never expected to return safely from 
the Iroquois, yet he labored amongst them for years, and made 
five distinct expeditions to their country. During the last ex- 
pedition he was seized and condemned to death. The order 
was even given to cleave his head, but he escaped this danger 
and remained the whole winter in captivity. He also visited the 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Mohawks, from 1654 to 1661. In 
1654 he discovered the salt springs at Onondaga. He also made 
flying visits to New York City, and attended the stray Catholics 
who might happen to be found among the shipping in the 
harbor. 

Like other Jesuit missionaries, he bore himself so bravely 
and so calmly amidst insults and peril of life as to extort the 
respect and admiration of the Indians themselves. He was also 
a warm friend of the Dutch dominie, Jan Megapolensis, who 
had aided Father Jogues in his captivity. 

Father Le Moyne died of fever at Cap de la Madeleine, Nov. 
24, 1665. 


Cuavumonot, Farner Peter J. M., S.J. 


Father Chaumonot was born March 9, 1611, near Chatillon 
sur Seine. On May 18, 1632, he entered the novitiate at Sant’ 
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Andrea at Rome. He was ordained in 1639, in advance of the 
usual time, in order that he might labor on the missions. He said 
his first Mass in the chapel built by Cardinal Pallotti, under the 
title of Our Lady of Loretto; and in memory of the “ Holy 
House,” named his mission in Quebec “ Loretto.” 

He arrived in Canada, 1639, with the first Sisters who came 
from Europe, and labored as missionary at Onondaga from 1655 
to 1658. In that time he became perfectly familiar with the 
Huron dialect, and wrote a grammar and other works in that 
tongue. 

At Montreal he founded the Confraternity of the Holy 
Family, and built the Chapel of Our Lady de Foye. The “ old 
Loretto ” of Canada was also founded by Father Chaumonot. 
He labored among the Indians for fifty-four years. His man- 
ner of life in his last years, when he had more leisure, living 
in community, is thus described: From 2 or 3 o’clock to 8, 
prayer; at 8, holy Mass; breakfast at 9, then Little Hours in 
the Sacristy, and afterwards Spiritual Reading till 2 p.m.; 
Examen, dinner; recreation; stations in the church, and visit 
to his “ good and old friends ”’ in the mortuary crypt; Vespers 
and Compline in the Sacristy; Matins and Lauds and mental 
prayer. 

Father Chaumonot died in Quebec, Feb. 21, 1693, with the 
reputation of sanctity. Several miracles are said to have been 
performed at his tomb and through his intercession. 


Daston, Fatuer Craupe, §.J. 


Father Dablon was born in 1618, it is thought, in Dieppe. 
In 1655 he reached Canada, and on Sept. 19th of that year he set 
out for Onondaga. Here he labored until 1658. For a time 
he was rector of the college in Quebec, and was made superior 
of the missions in Canada in 1670 and again in 1688. 

He wrote an interesting account of the missions among the 
Troquois, Algonquins, and others in 1672 and 1673. In 1661 
he set out to reach Hudson Bay overland. He accompanied 
Father Marquette to Lake Superior in 1668, and established 
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the mission of Sault Ste. Marie and one among the Foxes. He 
also wrote an account of the discovery of the Mississippi, which 


was published in 1853. 
Father Dablon died at Quebec, Sept. 20, 1697. 


Le Mercier, Fatuer Francis Josepn, §.J. 


Father Le Mercier was born in Paris the 4th of October, 
1604. He entered the Society of Jesus on October 14, 1622, 
and served on the Huron missions from 1636 to 1660, when he 
was made superior of the Canada mission. 

He published six volumes of the “ Relations,” and was one 
of the directors of Ven. Mary of the Incarnation. Parkman, 
in his “ History of the Jesuits in North America” (part 2, 
page 87), gives a glowing account of the devotion of Father Le 
Mercier and his companions during the pestilence in the Huron 
villages (1636-37), and of their bravery in the presence of death. 

Father Le Mercier was sent as Visitor to the West Indies, 
where he died at Martinique the 12th of June, 1690. 


Menarp, Farner Renz, 8.J. 


Father Menard was born in Paris, Sept. 7, 1605. On the 
7th of November, 1624, he entered the Society of Jesus, and 
made his studies at Paris, La Fléche, Bourges, and Rouen. 

He was the spiritual guide of the Dailleboust family, who 
were prominent in the settlement of Montreal, whither he him- 
self went in 1640. In 1641 he accompanied Father Ragueneau 
to the Hurons, and labored among the Nipissings, 1642 to 
Sept., 1643. He was sent as missionary to the other Algon- 
quin tribes till the Iroquois completely overthrew the Hurons 
in 1649; he was stationed at Three Rivers, 1649-51. In 1651 
he was appointed superior, and labored again as missionary at 
Cayuga, 1656-1658, and afterwards at Oneida—in both places 
with success, though at the risk of his life, and often subjected 
to personal violence. 

After the breaking up of the Iroquois missions in 1658-60, 
he was sent to the Ottawas on Lake Supericr, to begin a mission 
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in the Far West. After immense hardships he started the mission 
of St. Teresa, on Keueenah Bay. In the summer of 1661, 
while trying to save some fugitive Hurons on the Black River, 
he was lost in the woods and perished of hunger, or was cut 
off by Indians. He probably died by the hand of prowling 
Indians, as his cassock, breviary, etc., were afterwards found 
amongst the Dakotahs. 


Fremin, Fatuer James, S.J. 


Father Fremin arrived in Canada in 1654, and was stationed 
at Cape Breton. In 1669 he was made superior of the Iroquois 
missions, and labored as missionary among the Cayugas, the 
Onondagas, 1656-58; the Mohawks, July, 1667, to Oct., 1668, 
and the Senecas, 1668-70. 

In 1673 he was placed in charge of the mission of Our 
Lady of Loretto. About this time the Iroquois, who had been 
the fiercest enemies of the Christians and the French, suddenly 
veered round and showed great willingness to be instructed in 
the Faith, and made great sacrifices to keep it. 

Father Fremin was the spiritual guide of Catharine Tegak- 
witha, and assisted her in her last moments. She died venerated 
as a saint, and the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore peti- 
tioned the Holy See to introduce her cause for canonization. 

Father Fremin died in Quebec, July 21, 1691, though 
Father Martin records it as occurring at Quebec in 1692. 


RacvueneEav, Fatuer Pact, S.J. 


Father Ragueneau was born in Paris on March 18th, in the 
year 1608. On Aug. 21, 1626, he entered the Society of Jesus, 
and made his studies at Clermont and Bourges, teaching at 
Bourges, 1628-32. Among his pupils at Bourges was “ the 
great Condé.” 

On the 28th of June, 1636, he arrived in Canada, and la- 
bored among the Hurons, 1637-1640. He wrote four volumes 
of the “ Relations.” 
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He was superior of the mission from 1650-53, and labored 
at St. Mary’s, Ganentaa, 1657-58. 

Like his companions, he was thoroughly acquainted with 
Indian nature, and knew how to subdue their murderous inten- 
tions by his unflinching courage. ‘“ Gentleness, kindness, and 
patience,” says Parkman, “ were the rule of their intercourse. 
They studied the nature of the savage, and conformed them- 
selves to it with an admirable tact.” 

The Register of the Canadian Clergy says that no missionary 
probably contributed more to the progress of Christianity in 
Canada or better deserved the title of apostle. 

He died in Paris, Sept. 3, 1680. 


Durrron, Fatuer Francis, 8.J. 


Father Duperon was born in Lyons on the 26th day of 
January, 1610. He entered the Society of Jesus at Avignon, 
Feb. 23, 1627, and studied and taught at Dole and Lyons; in 
the latter city he was superintendent of the Trinity Boarding 
School. 

He came to Canada in 1638, where he labored among the 
Hurons until their dispersion by the Iroquois. In 1642 he 
presided at the planting of the Cross at Ville-Marie, Montreal, 
and in 1650 returned to France. His next mission, upon his 
second visit to Canada, was among the Onondagas, 1657. 

Father Duperon died in November, 1665, at Chambly, 
Canada, where he had been stationed as chaplain of Fort St. 
Louis. 


3ruYAS, Fatuer James, S.J. 


Father Bruyas was born, 1637, at Lyons. On the 3d of 
August, 1666, he arrived in Canada. He was superior of the 
Troquois missions in 1672-73, and missionary among the Mo- 
hawks, Oneidas, and Onondagas until 1679. He was superior 
of the Canada mission from 1693 to 1699. 

He contributed very largely to the formation of the Iroquois 
mission, more perhaps than any one else, and did great service 
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also by publishing several works on the Mohawk dialect, which 
he studied thoroughly. His “ Radices Verborum Iroquae- 
orum ” was published in New York in 1862. 
Father Bruyas was the first missionary to Vermont, where 
he went in 1667. 
He died at Sault St. Louis, Canada, among the Iroquois, June 
15, 1712. 


Prerron, Farner Jonny, §.J. 


Father Pierron arrived in Canada on the 27th of June, 1667, 
and labored as missionary to the Mohawks, Onondagas, and 
Senecas until the year 1678, when he returned to Europe. 

He was a painter of distinguished ability, and used his talent 
on his Mohawk mission, instructing the rude natives in the mys- 
teries of religion by means of sacred pictures. In 1673-74 Father 
Pierron wintered in Acadia to attend to the neglected French. 
Then he went through the country from New England to Mary- 
land and Virginia in disguise, and afterwards returned to the 
Troquois mission. If Father Pierron left any account of his 
journey, it will be one of the most curious things of our early 
history. According to the Canadian List he was massacred in 


March, 1673. 


Garnier, Farner Join, S.J. 


Father Garnier was born Jan. 6, 1643, at Connerai, in the 
diocese of Le Mans, and entered the Society of Jesus on the 
26th of Sept., 1662. The same year he was sent to Canada, 
where he arrived Oct. 22d. 

He was ordained priest at Quebec, April 10, 1666, and la- 
bored among the Oneidas, Onondagas, and Senecas, 1668-83, 
and again in 1702. He was qa missionary among the Iroquois 
for more than sixty years, from his novitiate to his death. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Shea, he was sent to the Coté de Lauson in 1668; 
and in May, 1668, to assist Father Bruyas at Oneida, and soon 
after went to Onondaga; in 1669 to Seneca. He remained 
there till 1683, and was there again in 1702. 

Father Garnier died at Quebec, Jan. 31, 1730. 
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De Carueit, Farner Stepsen, S.J. 


Father de Carheil was born in Vienne on Nov. 20, 1633, 
and entered the Society of Jesus on the 30th of August, 1652. 
He was sent to Canada, and arrived Aug. 3, 1666. He was 
appointed to the Cayuga missions, and labored there during the 
years 1668-71, 1672-84. 

In 1684 he was sent to the Ottawa mission, which he served 
for many years, certainly from 1688 to 1703, and perhaps for 
a longer period. He exercised great influence, and his judg- 
ment was often sought by the Governors of Canada. 

While laboring on the mission of St. Joseph at Geiogouea, 
in 1672-73, he baptized fifty-five Indians, eleven of the num- 
ber being adults, the rest children. 

He obtained complete mastery of the Huron and Iroquois 
languages, and was regarded by the savages both as a saint and 
as a man of genius. He was still laboring with undiminished 
activity, though with comparatively little success, says Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, when Charlevoix left Canada in 1721. 

Father de Carheil also served in the Miami mission on the 
St. Joseph’s River, at Michilimackinac. 

He spread devotion to Our Lady and St. Anne of Beaupré, 
at whose shrine he was cured after medicine had proved unavail- 
ing. 


He died in Canada, July 27, 1726. 


Miret, Farner Perer, S.J. 


Father Milet was born in the year 1631. In 1667 he 
arrived in Canada, and served as missionary at (nondaga, 
1668-71; at Oneida, 1671-84; and at Niagara, 1688. He was 
held prisoner at Oneida, 1689-94. 

His narrative, written in July, 1691, and edited by Mr. 
Shea amongst the Jesuit “ Relations,” 
rible sufferings which he had to endure from the Indians, but 
also the dangers which threatened him on the part of the Eng- 
lish, who were then at war with France, and who had no love 


shows not only the hor- 
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for him, either as regarded politics or religion. His fellow 
prisoners, Fathers Jogues, Bressani, and Poncet, who fell into 
the hands of the Dutch, fared much better. 

Mr. Shea writes: “Father Milet was chaplain at Fort 
Frontenac, and was lured out to attend a pretended dying Chris- 
tian, when he was seized by the Oneidas and carried off. His 
life was for some time in danger, but he was at last adopted 
into the tribe and raised to one of the perpetual sachemships of 
the Oneidas. His influence was such that the English made 
constant efforts to effect his deliverance, while the French en- 
deavored to keep him there. I found in Canada the nuncupa- 
tive will of a soldier burned alive at Oneida, to which Father 
Milet, as curé of the place, gave his attestation.” 

With Father de Carheil he strove to revive the work of 
Father Ménard at Cayuga, in the mission of St. Joseph. The 
great difficulty they encountered was the spread of intemperance 
among the Indians through the traders. 

Father Milet labored also at Niagara, where he erected a 
large wooden cross on Good Friday, 1688, but was taken prisoner 
by the Onondagas in June, 1689. His old converts among the 
Oneidas succeeded in saving his life. 

He died on the 31st of December, 1708. 


BescuHerer, Fatuer Turerry, S.J. 


Father Beschefer arrived in Canada in 1665, and was sent 
to Oneida in 1666, but recalled. He was for several years 
superior of the mission in Canada, and returned to France in 
1690. In 1691 he embarked at Rochelle for Quebec, but in 
consequence of ill health gave up the voyage, and remained in 
France, where he died. 

Father Beschefer labored on the mission to the Mohawks 
from 1670-1671. He was sent to ratify peace between the 
Mohawks and Oneidas, and the French, but before he could 
reach Lake Champlain to treat with the French commander, 
Marquis de Tracy, the wily Mohawks broke the peace, killing 
some of the French officers; so nothing was concluded. 
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Father Beschefer departed this life in 1691, according to 
the printed List of Canadian Clergy, or in 1671, probably, ac- 


cording to the “ Relations.” 


Nicnoias, Fatuer Lovts, 8.J. 


Father Nicholas entered the Society in Sept., 1654, and 
belonged to the Province of Toulouse. He arrived in Canada 
on May 1, 1664. He served on the Ottawa mission in 1667-68, 
and was missionary to the Mohawks, 1670-71. He returned to 
Europe in 1675 and died in July, 1682. 


Rarrerx, Faruer Peter, S.J. 


Father Raffeix was born on the 15th of January, 1635, and 
entered the Society, March 23, 1653. In 1663 he arrived in 
Canada, and was chaplain in De Courcelle’s expedition against 
the Mohawks in 1665-66. In 1666 he was selected with Father 
Fremin for the Cayuga mission, and founded the Christian 
Indian village at La Prairie (now at Sault St. Louis) in 1667. 
He built the Church of St. Francois Xavier des Prés, at La 
Prairie (near Montreal), in 1669, gathering the Indian converts 
together in this “ reduction,” and their descendants at Caughna- 
waga preserve the faith to this day. 

In 1671-72 he replaced Father de Carheil at Cayuga, and 
then went to the Senecas, where he remained till 1680, and 
probably later. He studied the geography of the country and 
one of his maps is still extant. 


Father Raffeix died at Quebec in 1723. 


Bontrace, Fatuer Francis, 8.J. 


Father Boniface arrived in Canada in 1669, and was ap- 
pointed missionary to the Mohawks 1671-73. With Fathers 
Bruyas and Milet he served among the Iroquois. He also 
labored much among the Mohawks, and had charge of two im- 
portant missions at Gandaoague and Gaunagaso, where there 
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was a large number of converted Indians, and the ceremonies 
of the Church were carried on with considerable pomp. But 
his mind and health failed, and he was succeeded by Father 
James de Lamberville. 

Father Boniface died on December 17, 1674, in sentiments 
of great piety, his reason having been restored to him, at the 
intercession, it is believed, of Father Brébeuf. 


VAILLANT DE GueEsiis, Fatuer Francis, 8.J. 


Father Vaillant de Gueslis arrived in Canada in 1670, was 
ordained Dec. 1, 1675, was missionary to the Mohawks, 1675-79, 
and perhaps in 1703-04. He made occasional visits to this city. 

In 1678, about, he succeeded Father Bruyas at Tiousuonto- 
gain, and went to the Senecas with Father Julian Garnier. He 
also journeyed with a Recollect Father, M. Dalhalle, to Detroit, 
but as the commandant, Cadillac, wanted to play bishop in his 
dealings with the missionaries, they soon returned to Quebec. 

Fathér de Gueslis was sent by the Marquis de Denonville to 
Manhattan, to see Governor Dongan about Indian matters, but 
the mission had no great results. 

He died in 1698, according to the Quebee List; but Charle- 
voix says that he was among the Senecas in 1704, and that he 
celebrated a marriage at La Prairie, near Montreal, in 1711. 


De Lamspervittz, Fatuer Jonny, S.J. 


Father de Lamberville arrived in Canada in 1669, and la- 
bored as missionary at Onondaga, 1671-1687. In 1687 he was 
appointed chaplain at Niagara. 

He was also superior of the Iroquois missions in 1677-78; 
was succeeded at Onondaga, 1679, by Father Bruyas, but seems 
to have returned soon after. He left the mission finally in 
1687, was stationed at La Prairie in 1690, and returned to 
Europe in 1692. In 1702 he was at the College of Louis le 
Grand. 
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Father de Lamberville was very popular with the Indians, 
who saved his life when the French governor, the Marquis de 
Denonville, had placed it in great peril. He converted the 
great Daniel Garakontié, and attended him on his death-bed in 
1678. 

“Father de Lamberville, in 1683, went to the Onondagas, and 
remained till 1686, when, his life being in danger on account of 
a treacherous act of the French, he was obliged to leave. The 
dangers to which they were exposed in the mission ground (the 
Oneidas, Cayugas, and Onondagas) from sudden changes of 
Indian policy, and from the unchristian penal laws of the colony, 
which gave imprisonment for life to every priest who preached 
the Gospel to the Indians, often interrupted their labors, and by 
the increase of the colony they were finally driven from the 
ground by the English. Their converts accompanied them, and 
settled in Canada at the mouth of the St. Louis River. They 
obtained from their unbelieving brethren the name of Caugh- 
nawagas, or Praying Indians, and have left their name in 
Montgomery County, where probably they lived a few years 
before leaving the State. 

“They still reside at St. Louis River, are Catholics, and 
cultivate their little farms like the other Catholic Indians of 
Canada.”—J. G. Shea, Freeman’s Journal, August, 1846. 

The Jesuit missions in this State, i.e., among the Five Iro- 
quois Nations, inaugurated by Father Jogues, virtually closed 
after forty years of heroic labors, with the noble retirement of 
Father John de Lamberville. 

He died in Paris, Feb., 1714. 


De Lampervittr, Farner James, 8. J. 


Father James de Lamberville arrived in Canada in 1673, 
and was stationed at St. Peter’s, Gandawague (Caughnawaga), 
1675-76; at Agnié in 1676-77, and had charge of the two mis- 
sions in 1679. In 1702 he was sent to the Onondagas. 

As his elder brother John baptized Daniel Garakontié, so he 
had the distinction of baptizing and leading to Christian per- 
fection the Lily of the Algonquins, Kateri Tegakwitha. 
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He died in Canada, Sept. 16, 1718, according to the List of 
Canadian Clergy. 


De La Rrsourpg, Farner Gasrret, REeooi.ect. 


Father de la Ribourde, a native of Brie, was born in 1610, 
the last scion of a noble house in Burgundy, and gave up all to 
enter the Order of St. Francis. He made his religious profes- 
sion Nov. 1, 1638. He was master of novices in Bethune, 
France, went to Canada in 1670, and was the first superior of the 
restored Recollect mission. In 1673 he was sent to Fort Fron- 
tenac, and in 1679 was made superior of the missionaries sent 
to the West with La Salle. He officiated at Fort Niagara, and 
blessed the “ Griffin,” the first vessel launched on Lake Erie.* 

He began a mission at Fort Créve-cceur, and attempted to 
study the Illinois language. He was driven off by the Iroquois, 
and was finally killed by the Kickapoos on the 9th of September, 
1680. 


Memere, Fatuer Zrenosius, Recoiiect. 


Father Membre was born in 1645 at Bapaume, France, and 
was the first novice in the Recollect province of St. Anthony. 

Father Membre arrived in Canada, 1673 or 1679. Mr. 
Shea says he must have arrived in 1673, as Le Clereq, who came 
over in that year, says they were appointed for the mission to- 
gether. In 1679 he served as chaplain at Fort Niagara, and 
the same year accompanied La Salle’s expedition to Fort Créve- 
coeur (near Peoria), aiding him in mediating between the Iro- 
quois and the Illinois. He descended the Mississippi with La 
Salle, and published, or rather wrote, an account of his travels, 
which was published by his cousin, Father Christian Le Clereq, 
in his “ Etablissement de la foi.” This is the narrative claimed 
by Father Hennepin, and even supposed by some to be La 


Salle’s. 


* The vessel was so called in honor of Count de Frontenac, whose arms had 
griffins as supporters. It was built on Cayuga Creek in Niagara County, two 
leagues above the Falls. The Indians were very much disconcerted on seeing 
80 large a ship, with which they could not expect to cope, 
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Father Membre returned to France in 1682 and became 
guardian of his convent at Bapaume. Upon his return to this 
country he was finally left by La Salle in charge of the fort in 
Texas, where, with his companions, he was massacred by the 
Indians July 20, 1687. 

He was much esteemed for his mildness and other virtues. 


Hennepin, Fatruer Louis, Recoitect. 


Father Hennepin was born about the year 1640 at Ath, Bel- 
gium. He entered the Franciscan Order. 

For a year he was preacher at Halles in Belgium, then at Ar- 
tois, and was then put in charge of a hospital at Maestricht. He 
was also for a time an army chaplain. 

In 1675-76 he came to Canada with Mgr. Laval and La 
Salle. In 1676 he went to the Indian mission at Fort Fronte- 
nac, thence to the Mohawks. In 1678 he joined La Salle’s 
expedition, and passed through Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michi- 
gan. In 1680 he discovered and named the Falls of St. An- 
thony. 

Father Hennepin returned to Europe, and published in 
France, in 1683, his description of Louisiana. He was ap- 
pointed guardian of a convent at Renti, in Artois, and in 1697, 
after La Salle’s death, published a fuller account of his wander- 
ings and voyages, which has been much criticised by Jared 
Sparks in his “ Life of La Salle.” The book, like the two others 
written by him, had an immense sale, and at least twenty-four 
editions were published in various languages. 

Father Hennepin wished to return to this country in 1699, 
but did not succeed in coming. He is said to have been in 
Rome in 1701, seeking to establish a mission on the Mississippi, 
and is said to have died in Utrecht. 

“In my recent edition of the Description of Louisiana,” 
writes Mr. Shea, “I try to prove that Hennepin could not have 
edited the ‘ Nouvelle Découverte,’ but that it was done from his 
papers, and that after the book was printed part was suppressed 
and much new matter introduced; so that Hennepin cannot be 
held responsible for it.” 
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Wartreau, Farner Metitnon, Recottrect, oF THE PRovincE 
or ARTOIS. 
Father. Watteau was ordained priest in Quebec, Nov. 6, 
1678, and in 1679 was stationed as chaplain at Fort Niagara. 
“In this year,” writes Mr. Shea, “ La Salle made a grant 
of land at Niagara to the Recollect Fathers for a residence and 
cemetery—May 27, 1679—and this was the first Catholic 
Church property in the present State of New York.” 

When the “ Griffin” (the first vessel on Lake Erie) sailed, 
Father Watteau remained ia the palisaded house at Niagara as 
chaplain, and he ranks as the first Catholic priest appointed to 
minister to whites in New York. 


Harvey, Fatuer Tuomas, 8.J., attas Barton. 


Father Harvey was born in 1625, and entered the Society in 
1653. On March 24, 1663, he was ordained priest, and in 1664 
and 1678 labored as missionary in Lancashire. He arrived in 
New York, August 25, 1683, and labored on the missions until 
1690. He was superior of the New York mission in 1686, 
went to Maryland in 1690, but returned, and finally left New 
York again for Maryland in 1696. This appears from Brother 
Foley’s account. 

The changing of names was very common in England at the 
time, on account of the religious persecution then prevailing 
against Catholic priests. Father Harvey died in Maryland in 
1696, aged 71 years. 


Harrison, Fatner Henry, §.J. 


Father Harrison was born in Antwerp, of English parents, 
in 1652, and entered the Society in 1673. In 1684 he was 
sent to New York, and remained until 1690. 

Fathers Harvey, Harrison, and Gage ministered to the 
Catholics scattered through New York and New Jersey; and 
traces of their ministrations are found from Esopus, in Ulster 
County, to Staten Island, as also to Woodbridge and Elizabeth, 
in New Jersey. 
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At this time there was a small Catholic chapel in Fort James, 
south of Bowling Green, and here Mass was first regularly said 
in this city. When Leisler began to persecute Catholics, Father 
Harrison barely escaped with his life, being captured and robbed 
by Dutch pirates on his way to Europe. But he finally reached 
Ireland by way of France, in 1690, and thence went to Rome. 
In 1695 he was the English Penitentiary at Loretto, and back in 
Maryland in 1697. 

Father Harrison died in 1701, aged 49 years. 


Gage, Fatuer Cuarzes, §.J. 


Father Gage was born at Flanders in 1655, and ordained 
priest on the 12th of June, 1683. In 1685 he labored as mis- 
sionary at Watten, England, and was appointed to the New 
York mission 1686-87. 

In 1686 he was again in England, at Norwich; and in 1693 
left the Order. 

The Jesuit Fathers profited by their stay in New York to 
open a college, but the Catholic element was too weak to sup- 
port it, says Mr. Shea, as we may judge by the following letter, 
written by Jacob Leisler, a fanatical usurper of the government, 
to the Governor of Boston, in August, 1689: “ I have formerly 
urged to inform your Honr. that Coll. Dongan, in his time did 
erect a Jesuite Colledge upon collour to learn Latine to the 
judges West. Mr. Graham, Judge Palmer, and John Iudor did 
contribute their sones for some time, but no boddy imitating 
them, the Collidge vanished.” 


De Marevit, Farner Peter, S.J. 


Father de Mareuil arrived in Canada in 1707, and was ap- 
pointed to the mission at Onondaga in 1708. About this time 
(1707) Fathers Thomas Strade and F. Pascual were held as 
prisoners in New York. 

Father de Mareuil fell under the terms of the penal law * of 


* See Bishop Bayley’s‘‘‘ History’ of the Catholic Church on the ‘Island fof 
New York,” page 27. 
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Nov. 1, 1700, but when the Five Nations took up arms against 
the French, in 1708, he was unable to reach Canada. Schuyler 
kindly invited him to Albany. The Father accepted the invi- 
tation, and by a resolution of the New York Assembly was main- 
tained at the public expense. He returned to Europe in 1713. 
A somewhat different version is given by De Courcy, not so 
creditable to Schuyler. Father de Mareuil was the last mis- 
sionary to the cantons. 

Father de Mareuil died at the college of Louis le Grand, 
France, Aug 25, 1742. 


D’Hev, Farner James, S.J. 


Father d’Heu was born on Jan. 27, 1672, and entered the 
Society the 7th of September, 1690, for the Province of Lyons. 

He arrived in Canada, it is said, in 1706. He served on 
the mission at Onondaga, 1708-09, and was in Quebec in 1730. 

He labored also on the Seneca mission, but he was obliged 
to desist, and was escorted safely to Montreal in 1709. The 
missionaries to the Five Nations were lured away by deceit, and 
never permitted to return. 

About this time (1719) Fathers Andrew Saens de Bitase 
and Thomas Goents were prisoners at New York. 

Father d’Heu met death by drowning in September, 1728 
(according to the Quebec List). 


Lasus, Fatuer Joun Baptist, Recorzect. 


Father Lajus was ordained priest on August 24, 1727. He 
served as missionary at Ste. Croix and Lotbiniére from Oct., 
1729 to Sept., 1730. He was chaplain at Fort St. Frederic, 
Crown Point, 1732-33, and superior of the Recollects in Canada, 
1761. 

At this period France saw the vital importance of securing 
communication with the West and the valley of the Mississippi. 
Hence the building of Fort Niagara, and Crown Point, on Lake 
Champlain, and the keeping of a chaplain at each. A number 
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of Recollect Fathers served these strongholds regularly from 
1732 to 1759. 
Father Lajus died July 24, 1767. 


Rescue, Fatuer Peter Joun B., Recoxwect. 


Father Resche arrived in Canada in July, 1721. He served 
at Crown Point, 1733-34, and is said to have labored also at 
St. Antoine de Tilly and Three Rivers. 

He died Oct. 20, 1742. 


Faaise, FatHer BernarpIneE DE Gannes, RECOLLECT. 


Father Falaise was ordained priest Sept. 24, 1729, and _la- 
bored as missionary at Three Rivers in 1732. He was at Crown 
Point 1734-35, and superior at Quebec in 1741. Returned to 
France in 1748. 

Father Falaise died Dec. 24, 1775. 


CrespeL, Farner Emanvet, Recoxwect. 


Father Crespel was born in 1702, most likely in Belgium. 

In 1723 he left Avesnes, in Hainault, and arrived in Quebec 
in October, 1724. He was ordained priest March 17, 1726, 
and labored as chaplain at Crown Point (1735-36), and at 
Niagara (1736). In that year (1736) he was shipwrecked. 

His sufferings during the winter at Crown Point were ex- 
treme. Being recalled to France in 1736, he sailed from Que- 
bec, Nov. 3, in the ship “ La Renommée.” They were driven 
on Anticosti Island and wrecked. Fifty-four in all managed to 
reach the shore, twenty-four of whom agreed to remain, the rest 
starting in the boats to relieve their companions. Only three 
of each band survived the winter, namely, Father Crespel and 
two others of the boat, and three on the island. He returned 
to Quebec, was pastor of Soulanges till 1738, and then went to 
Europe. He published an account of his journey to America, 
and his shipwreck, Amsterdam, 1757. 

He returned to Quebec, where he died April 26, 1775. 
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Du Buron, Farner Atexis (Josepu STePHeNn FEre), 
RECOLLECT. 


Father du Buron was ordained priest on Sept. 22, 1742, 
and stationed at Crown Point, 1743-46. In 1747 he was sent 
to Ste. Marie de Beauce, and was curé at Chateau Richer in 
1752. 

Father du Buron also labored at Levis in 1765, and at Ange 
Gardien in 1766. 

He died Nov. 16, 1776. 


CaRPENTIER, FatHER Louis Mary Bonaventure, REco.tecr. 


Father Carpentier was ordained priest May 1, 1735, and 
served at Ste. Croix, 1737-38. In 1747 he labored as mission- 
ary at Crown Point, and at Ste. Marie Nouvelle Beauce in 1750. 
He was stationed at Detroit in 1754, and at Fort Frontenac. 

Father Carpentier died Jan. 6, 1778. 


Cottet, Fataer Hirpotyre, ReEcoxxect. 


Father Collet came to Canada July 24, 1737. In 1741 he 
was missionary at Lotbiniére, and at Crown Point, 1747-54. 
He also served as chaplain at Forts Presqu’ile and Riviére aux 
Beufs. 

A small silver chalice, used in all probability by him, was 
dug up at Waterford in 1804, near the ruins of the old fort, and 
was purchased by Mrs. Van Kirk, a pious Catholic lady, to save 
it from profanation. 


Father Collet died July 8, 1756. 


Curicue, Farner Dipacus, Recorzect. 


Father Cliche was born in Quebec, Sept. 1, 1710, and was 
ordained priest Sept. 23, 1741. He was at Crown Point, 
1754-58; at Ste. Marie and at St. Joseph, Beauce, in 1759. 

Father Cliche died Feb. 7, 1780. 
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Virot, Fatuer Ciaupe Francts, S.J. 


Father Virot was born Feb. 16, 1721, and entered the So- 
ciety, Province of Toulouse, Oct. 10, 1738. In 1750 he came 
to Canada, and was chaplain in Aubry’s force which was sent 
to relieve Niagara. 

Father Virot was killed in the fight with the Iroquois, July, 
1759. 


VERQUAILLIE, Fatoer Perer, Recowiect. 


Father Verquaillie was born in 1698, and arrived in Canada 
in the month of June, 1725. 

Father Verquaillie was first at Varennes, then went, it is 
said, to the Mississippi and was drowned there. But the Fran- 
ciscans had no mission on the Mississippi, nor is he known to 
have acted as chaplain on any expedition to that region. 

He also served as missionary at Crown Point, 1736-41. 

The date of his death is given May, 1750, aged 52 years. 


Dantet, Fatuer, Recoirecr. 


Father Daniel labored at Crown Point, 1741-43. 

Note.—Mr. Shea writes: “I cannot identify this Father 
Daniel, and find no Recollect of the name except Peter Daniel 
Vermandeau, ordained Sept. 23, 1730. He was at Point Levi 
in 1754 and 1760, and died Aug. 25, 1772.” 


Dereret, Fataer Antnony (Jonn), Recoivect. 


Father Deperet was ordained priest Dec. 21, 1751, and la- 
bored at Crown Point, 1758-59. 


De Berry, Fatuer Fenix (Ciraupe Cuarizs), REecoect. 


Father de Berey was born June 10, 1720, in Montreal. 
He was ordained priest Dec. 21, 1743, and was appointed chap- 
lain after the evacuation of Fort St. Frederick (Crown Point). 

Father de Berey was the son of Francois de Berey, Sieur 
des Essarts, an officer in the Colonial forces. 
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He was parish priest at Chambly, 1763-69, and subsequently 
at St. Francois du Lac. In 1796 he was Commissary Provin- 
cial of the Recollects, and was the last superior of the Order in 
Canada. 

Father de Berey died May 18, 1800, aged 80 years, and is 
buried in the Cathedral of Quebec, in the Chapel of Notre Dame 
de Pitié. 

Picquet, Farner Franots, Sutprrran. 


Father Picquet was born Dec. 6, 1708, in Bourg en Bresse, 
diocese of Lyons, France, of a good family. His theological 
studies were made at St. Sulpice, Paris, and he was ordained 
priest April 10, 1734. In the same year, July 6th, he arrived 
in Canada. 

Father Picquet was appointed to the mission of the Presen- 
tation, now Ogdensburg, and labored there during the years 
1748-60. He began his work on the site of Ogdensburg with 
only six families.) The Mohawks burned his mission buildings 
a few months after, but he persevered, and in less than two 
years had 3000 Indians, chiefly Cayugas and Onondagas, under 
instruction. It was in this mission that the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation was first solemnly given in the State of New York by 
Bishop Pontbriand of Quebec, 1752. 

Owing to the preponderance of the English arms in Canada, 
Father Picquet was obliged to retire, and he returned to Europe 
in 1760. He was much esteemed in France by the bishops, 
and the Pope. He died at Verjan, France, July 15, 1781. 

A memoir of the Abbé Picquet by Lalande may be seen 
in the “Lettres Edifiantes.” The corner-stone of his chapel 
is still in Ogdensburg, and a facsimile of the inscription is given 
in the Documentary History of New York. 

“ The corner-stone of this church is still to be seen, inserted 
in the wall over the door of the City Arsenal, and it bears the 
following inscription: 

“In nomine Dei Omnipotentis huic habitationi 
“Tnitia dedit 
“Frans. Piquet. 1749.” 
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The old name of the St. Lawrence River was Oswegatchie. 

A notice from a Sulpitian pen says that M. Picquet was 
born in 1709 at Bourg, which is in the present diocese of Belley. 
On account of his great missionary success he was called by the 
English “The Jesuit of the West.” Unquestionably he exer- 
cised immense influence over the Indians, who then formed a 
strong power. He was the contemporary and compatriot of the 
too famous Lalande, the unbelieving philosopher. Arriving in 
Canada in 1734, he was sent to the Lake of the Two Mountains, 
remaining there until 1750. Then he went to the Presentation, 
near Ogdensburg, with some Indians. After the defeat of 
Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham, he withdrew to Acadia, 
where a price was set on his head. Obliged accordingly to re- 
turn to France, he retired to Verjan, in Bresse, where he died, 
in 1781.* 


Guen, Fatoer Hamon, or Amonp Quen, SuLpirian. 


Father Guen was born in 1687 in the diocese of Leon, in 
Brittany. In 1711 he entered the Seminary of St. Sulpice, 
went to Canada in 1714, and was ordained priest in 1715, on 
the 21st of September. 

He was employed in ministering to the Indians, and was 
superior of the mission of the Lake of the Two Mountains. 
It was during his incumbency that M. Picquet erected the 
celebrated Calvary to which the neighboring parishes still con- 
tinue to make pilgrimages every year. 

Father Guen served on the Presentation mission from 1750 
to 1752. He was one of the most fervent and untiring mis- 
sionaries in Canada. 

He died April 16, 1761, at the Lake of the Two Mountains. 


Davavx Brsson pE tA Garpe, Fatuer Jonn Peter, Surpirran. 

Father de la Garde was born Sept. 12, 1726, in the diocese 
of Viviers. In 1750 he arrived in Canada, and was ordained 
priest Sept 19th of the same year. 


* See Rev. J. Talbot Smith’s ‘‘ History of the Diocese of Ogdensburg.” 
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From 1753 to 1754 he labored at the Presentation mission. 
He succeeded Father Picquet, acted as chaplain at Fort Levis, 
was captured by the English, but allowed to resume his labors as 
an Indian missionary. 

Father de la Garde died April 11, 1790, at Ste. Geneviéve de 
Montreal. 

Rev. Jean Pierre Davaux Besson de la Garde, Sulpitian, 
was, like M. Mathivet, a native of the diocese of Viviers, and 
was born in 1726. He was only a deacon when he arrived in 
Canada in 1750, in which year he received holy priesthood. 

After exercising the holy ministry at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains from 1751 to 1754, and at the Presentation in 1755, 
he was sent to Ste. Geneviéve, which he served for many years. 
He departed this life in 1790, aged 64 years. 

The Sulpitians from the Seminary of Montreal exercised the 
sacred ministry in the State of New York incidentally, so to 
say, as Canada was then at war with the English colonies. The 
Sulpitians, acting as almoners to the troops, and particularly 
to the allied savages, followed their detachments into the States. 


Deperet, Fatuer Perer Extas, Surpirran. 


Father Deperet was born at Limoges, July 28, 1691, and 
affiliated to the Society of St. Sulpice in 1712. In 1714 he 
arrived in Canada, and was ordained priest Sept. 21, 1715, the 
same day as M. Guen. 

Father Deperet labored as missionary at Pointe Claire, 1718, 
1721, and at the Presentation between 1754 and 1758. He 
understood several Indian languages, and was frequently sent 
with the Indians on their expeditions. 

Most of his life he spent in charge of the Parish of Ste. Anne 
du Bout de |’Isle, where he died April 17, 1757. 


Maruivet, Farner Jonn Craune, Surpirtan. 


Father Mathivet was born in 1717 at Valmot, in the diocese 
of Viviers, which has given many subjects to St. Sulpice, e.g. 


M. Bail. 
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Father Mathivet arrived in Canada in 1740, being then only 
a deacon. On March 15, 1747, he was ordained priest, having 
previously taught Latin for several years. 

He was at the Presentation from 1758 to 1760, and served 
also as missionary to the Algonquins at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains. In 1761 he became superior there, and continued 
in charge until his death, which occurred Aug. 2, 1781. 

(To be continued.) 




















AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF FATHER JOGUES. 


For the facsimile of this very interesting document we are 
indebted to the generous courtesy of Father Arthur E. Jones, 8.J., 
the custodian of the archives of St. Mary’s College, Montreal. 
We return our heartfelt thanks to Father Jones in our own 
name and in that of the United States Catholic Historical So- 
ciety. 

The letter itself bears no date; but as the sainted Jesuit 
martyr left France on his apostolic mission shortly after his or- 
dination in 1636, we may infer that it was written about Easter, 
1636. The most striking characteristics of the note are the 
glowing faith and the complete devotion to the work he is going 
to undertake, that animate the writer. At the same time we 
cannot help feeling that the mother to whom such a letter was 
addressed was a lady full of fervor, piety, and self-sacrifice, in 
short, a woman worthy to be the mother of a martyr. But 
while religious zeal and apostolic devotion are the key-note of 
the letter, we also remark the gentle affection for all his family 
which pervades it; and this in spite of the formal style, which 
is characteristic of the time rather than of the man. 

With these remarks we subjoin a transcription of the French 
text and an English translation: 


Madame et trés honorée mére: 

Ce seroit manquer au premier point du devoir d’un bon fils 
a l’endroict d’une bonne mére si estant prest de monter sur mer 
je ne vous disois le dernier adieu. Je vous escrivis de Rouen 
Vautre mois par M. Taurau qui s’estoit chargé de mes lettres, 
que je partois pour Dieppe d’ot nous espérons sortir vers la 
Septmaine Sainte, mais les vens contraires, et le temps qui n’a 
pas esté propre, nous a retenus jusques ici sans pouvoir partir. 


J’espére que Dieu nous donnera un bon et heureux voiage tant 
45 
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parce que nous allons nombre de vaisseaux ensemble que parce 
que principalement beaucoup de personnes fort agréables 4 Dieu 
prient pour nous. ‘Taschez aussy s’il vous plaist de contribuer 
quelque chose par vos priéres au bon succez de notre voiage, et 
principalement une genéreuse resignation de votre volonté a la 
divine, accommodant vos désirs 4 ceux de la divine bonté qui 
ne peuvent estre que trés saincts et honorables pour nous 
puisquw’ils partent d’un coeur le plus passionné de notre bien. 
J’espére comme je vous ay dict autresfois que si vous prenez cette 
petite affliction comme il faut, que cela sera extrémement agré- 
able 4 Dieu, pour l’amour duquel non seulement il faudroit 
donner un fils, mais encore touts les autres, voire notre vie s'il 
estoit nécessaire. Les hommes pour un petit gaing traversent 
les mers, endurent pour le moins autant que nous; et nous pour 
Vamour de Dieu, nous ne ferons pas ce que les hommes font pour 
les interests de la terre. Adieu, madame ma mére, je vous re- 
mercie de tant d’affection que vous m’avez toujours témoigné 
et principalement dans cette derniére entrevue. Dieu nous 
rassemble dans son St. Paradis si nous ne nous revoyons sur 
terre. Mes trés humble recommendations, s’il vous plaist, a 
MM. mes fréres et Mesdames mes soeurs aux priéres desquels 
se recommande de coeur et d’affection comme aux votres, 
Madame, 
Votre trés humble fils et obéissant serviteur en N. S., 
Isaac JOGUES. 
Der Dreppr, le 6 avril. 


Nous partirons demain s’il plaist 4 Dieu ¢’est 4 dire le 2 di- 
manche d’apres Pasques ou au plus tard Lundi matin. Nos 
vaisseaux sont déji en rade. Mes affectueuses excuses si je 
n’écris 4 M. Hondeline. 


A Madame Madame Jogues, 


demeurant prez le grand marché devant La Roze. 


Madame and much-respected mother: 


I should be remiss in the first duty of a good son to a good 
mother, if being about to set sail I were not to bid you a last 
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farewell. I wrote you from Rouen the other month by Mr. 
Taurau, who took charge of delivering my letter, that I was 
leaving for Dieppe, from which place we hoped to start towards 
Holy Week; but the contrary winds and the unfavorable 
weather have detained us hitherto, so that we could not depart. 
I hope God will grant us a safe and happy voyage, both because 
a number of ships will sail together, and especially because many 
persons very dear to God are praying for us. Do you also try, 
if you please, to contribute something towards the success of 
our voyage by your prayers, and above all, by the generous 
resignation of your will to the will of God, submitting your 
wishes to those of the divine goodness; for these cannot but be 
most holy and honorable for you, since they come from a Heart 
passionately desiring our good. I hope, as I said to you before, 
that if you take this little affliction as you ought, that this will 
be exceedingly pleasing to God, for the love of whom we ought 
to give not only one son but all the others, and even our own 
life, if it is necessary. Men, for the sake of a slight profit, eross 
the seas, suffer at least as much as we; and we for the love of 
God—we will not do what men do for earthly advantage. Fare- 
well, madame my mother, I thank you for all the affection you 
have always shown me, and especially at our last meeting. May 
God reunite us in Paradise, if we shall not again see each other 
on earth. My very humble regards, if you please, to my brothers 
and sisters, to whose prayers heartily and affectionately recom- 
mends himself, as well as to yours, 
Madame, 
Your very humble son and obedient servant in Our Lord, 
Isaac JOGUES. 
Drerrr, April the 6th. 


We shall set sail to-morrow, please God, that is to say the 
second Sunday after Easter, or on Monday morning at the latest. 
Our vessels are already in the roadstead. My affectionate ex- 
cuses, if I do not write to Mr. Hondeline. 


To Madame Madame Jogues, 
living near the great market before La Roze. 











CARDINAL McCLOSKEY. 
By tue Ricutr Rev. Joun M. Fartey, D.D. 
I. 


Joun Cardinal McCuoskry, the second archbishop of New 
York, and the first American cardinal was, in more respects 
than one, the most distinguished American prelate of his 
time. Born in 1810 and dying in 1885, his life spans nearly 
the whole space between the first and last decades of the cen- 
tury, a period marked by the most marvellous growth of the 
Church in all history. Of the forces which fed this wondrous 
growth Cardinal McCloskey was as much the outcome as free 
will permits any one to be the result of environment. Passing 
from a home atmosphere of a faith refined in the fires of cen- 
turies—the undying Irish faith—into the charge of two great 
and holy men, born trainers of youth, whose zeal and virtue had 
come unscathed through the furnace of the French Revolution, 
Providence seems to have made generous provision for the soul- 
training of one who was to become such a leader in Israel. 

The two men who most influenced the life of the future 
Cardinal were Fathers Dubois and Bruté, founders of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, the “ nursery of Bishops.” Toa 
dauntless energy of will that knew no fear or saw no failure in 
view when the end was God, was added, in Father Dubois, an in- 
sight into character akin to prophecy; he read the heart of 
Robespierre, his classmate, as Gregory of Nazianzen read his 
fellow student Julian the Apostate when he said, “ What a mon- 
ster our country is rearing”; strict in discipline as the great 
general of the age, earning for himself from one who knew and 
loved him the title of “ a perfect little Bonaparte ”; and polished 
of manner as a prince, so that President Jackson, a man not 


given to fine phrases for saying’s sake, said of him, “he is the 
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most complete gentleman I ever met.” Such was Father Du- 
bois. 

Of Father Bruté, the ci-devant brilliant young physican and 
savant, who bore away from a class of eleven hundred Parisian 
medical students the most coveted prize of the course, Bishop 
Bayley, his biographer, wrote: “ No one man has ever exerted 
a more beneficial influence in favor of the Catholic Church in 
American than Bishop Bruté.” 

It was mainly under the guidance of these two men that 
John McCloskey passed his life from his twelfth to his twenty- 
fourth year. Completing with éclat the course of studies for the 
holy priesthood when he was twenty-one, almost two years before 
the minimum age for ordination, he pursued a higher course 
of study and review during the waiting period, and brought to 
the sacred ministry a mind stored by arduous and judicious 
reading, a soul moulded by saintly teachers, and a culture and 
refinement which were the reflex of the men who had formed 
him. 

To these advantages were added, after ordination, what then 
was rare amongst the clergy, three years of travel in Europe 
and of reading in Rome under the greatest masters in the 
sacred sciences, where he came into social contact with many of 
the leading men of the day—men who had made and were fast 
making history. Amongst his friends—and the relation lasted 
through life—were Cardinals Fesch, Reisach, Mai, Mezzofanti, 
Weld, Wiseman, Cullen, and Pére Lacordaire. Opportunities 
like these fell to the lot of no other American ecclesiastic of his 
time; they were such as aptly fitted him for the career of fifty 
years of exalted usefulness, as laborious as they were distin- 
guished, which lay before the gifted and accomplished young 
priest on his return to his native land, where the responsibilities 
of pastor, college president, coadjutor, bishop, metropolitan, 
and cardinal awaited him, to be crowned by the grace granted 
by God to few, a golden jubilee of a saintly and fruitful priest- 
hood before the final summons to his eternal reward. 

The parents of Cardinal McCloskey were Patrick McCloskey 
and Elizabeth (Harron) McCloskey, natives of County Derry, 
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Ireland, who belonged to the well-to-do farmer class. The 
Harrons were also largely engaged in the linen trade, then an 
extensive industry in the north of Ireland. 

The McCloskeys had lived for centuries in that part of the 
country, and many of them had entered the priesthood and the 
profession of medicine, so that intellectual culture was a tradi- 
tion in the family. The Cardinal used to tell that, on his return 
from Rome as a young priest, when visiting Dungiven, the 
birthplace of his father, he found in the old churchyard there 
the headstones of his ancestors dating back hundreds of years. 
Amongst them was one marking the resting-place of his father’s 
uncle, a p' >t who had studied in Portugal during the penal 
days when Catholic colleges were proscribed in his own country. 
A Dr. McCloskey, a physician of wide reputation and a member — 
of the family, had died shortly before this visit. 

Patrick McCloskey and his young wife—they were only a 
short time united before leaving Ireland—settled in Brooklyn 
about the year 1808, and soon afterwards the husband se- 
cured a position with a Mr. H. B. Pierpont and was placed in 
charge of a number of workmen. Mr. Pierpont used to take 
pride in telling how twenty of his employees, under the leader- 
ship of this young Irishman, lent valuable aid in constructing 
fortifications then being thrown up on Fort Greene and Fort 
Fisher, in anticipation of an attack on New York by the British, 
in 1814. 

On the 20th of March, 1810, John McCloskey was born in 
Brooklyn, and was baptized, May 6, 1810, by Rev. Benedict 
Fenwick, 8.J., afterwards Bishop of Boston, then attached to 
St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, as assistant to Father Kohl- 
mann, 8.J. (It is interesting to note that, according to the 
register, the future Cardinal was one of thirteen children bap- 
tized on the same day in the parish of St. Peter’s.) There was no 
church in Brooklyn at that time, and the family had to cross the 
East River, often in a row-boat, to attend Mass. 

To be nearer the only church in New York or Brooklyn the 
family removed later to Murray Street, New York; here Mr. 
McCloskey died in 1820. He was attended in his last illness 
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by Rev. Peter Malou, S.J., one of the priests of St. Peter’s. In 
after years the Cardinal used to speak with great affection of 
the devotedness of this good priest, and told that during the six 
weeks that the illness lasted, Father Malou never allowed a day 
to pass without calling on the dying man, except one, and then 
he sent his servant to inquire. The illustrious prelate’s love for 
the memory of the zealous priest was enhanced by the fact that 
it was this Jesuit Father who prepared him for his first com- 
munion. 

This Father Malou had an interesting history. He was a 
native of Belgium and belonged to a leading family, was an offi- 
cer in the army, and rose to the rank of general in the revolt of 
the Belgium provinces against Joseph IT. of Austria. He had been 
married in early life and had two sons. The Cardinal remembered 
as a boy being taken by Father Malou into his room and shown 
the portraits of these two boys. On the death of his wife General 
Malou, having made provision for his two sons, entered the 
Society of Jesus under an assumed name, as a lay brother, at 
the novitiate at Dunaburg in White Russia. It was whilst he 
was employed in the garden of the novitiate that a chance visitor 
who had served under him, recognized his old general and gave 
him the military salute, which led to the revelation of his real 
name and rank to the superior. After this the humble lay 
brother, under obedience, prepared himself for the priesthood. 
In 1811 he was sent as a missionary to the United States. One 
of the two sons of General Malou became Senator of the King- 
dom of Belgium, and a son of this Senator became Bishop of 
Bruges. The close friendship between this noble priest and the 
McCloskey family, and the veneration with which the boy re- 
garded him, must have had a lasting influence, and no doubt 
contributed much to develop in John the vocation to priest- 
hood. 

The first rudiments of letters as well as of religion were im- 
parted by Mrs. McCloskey to her son at home. From his fre- 
quent mention of occasions when, as a priest in after years, he 
submitted difficult matters to the decision of his mother, and 
from the confidence he so often expressed in her judgment, one 
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must believe that she was a woman of more than ordinary in- 
telligence, piety, and prudence. 

The first school John McCloskey attended in Brooklyn was 
taught by a lady whose strong point was reading. She took such 
pains to make her pupils enunciate distinctly that the Cardinal 
even in his advanced years often recalled it, and attributed to 
the training he received under her much of that distinct- 
ness of speech which made it such a pleasure to listen to him 
either in the pulpit or in conversation. 

Later he was sent to a Latin school kept by Mr. Thomas 
Brady, father of the late James T. and Judge John R. Brady. 
He used to relate that one day—it was after his father’s death, 
and after an arrangement to send him to Georgetown had fallen 
through—he was called out of Brady’s school and rushed in 
quite a state of trepidation to the little frame house, then the 
Orphan Asylum in Prince Street. Here he found himself in 
the presence of a clergyman who, he soon learned, was Rev. 
Mr. Dubois, president of Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitts- 
burg, then on his vacation tour. “ Here’s the boy,” said a 
familiar voice; it was Mr. Cornelius Heeney,* his guardian, 
who spoke. The whole affair had been settled by the good 
mother and Mr. Heeney that he should repair at once to 
Mount St. Mary’s College, without consulting the principal 
party concerned. Father Dubois placed in the hands of the 
boy an open breviary and put the youthful student to his best 
in Latin translation. The Cardinal never could remember how 
he came off, but it was clear the examiner thought that he had 
something yet to learn. He set out for Emmittsburg in Sep- 
tember, 1822, in the company of two other boys from New York 
named Byrne and Connolly. Byrne died young, and of Con- 
nolly he could not tell anything. 

Whilst John was at Brady’s school, John McKeon, son of 
Captain McKeon, a veteran of 1812, was attending a Latin school 


kept by a Mr. Spring, an Irish Protestant. The two boys’ 
fathers were intimate friends and the boys were playmates, and 


* This Mr. Heeney had been the partner in the fur business of John Jacob 
Astor, founder of the family of that name in New York. 
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standing about the same grade in their studies; the two fathers 
used to take great pride in their sons and often indulged in 
j friendly banter over the progress of the rival students. This 
John McKeon became District Attorney and one of the leading 
lawyers of New York, and lived to introduce his former rival at 
the first public reception given to Cardinal McCloskey after 
receiving the red biretta. 
At Emmittsburg he was introduced to and placed in charge 
of Gunning Bedford, afterwards the well known New York 
physician Dr. Bedford. Young Bedford was some years the 
senior of his protégé and was one of the staid boys of the college. 
New York boys had then a rather hard name in the college, and 
to “ break them in ” they were as a rule given to Bedford. “ He 
was very kind to me,” said the Cardinal sixty years afterwards, 
“and took great pains with me and succeeded in inveigling me 
into the sodality.” Here John McCloskey was confirmed by 
Archbishop Marechal, and with an amused air the Cardinal used 
to tell that, on the occasion of the confirmation, the Archbishop 
patted him on the head, saying, “ That head will wear a mitre 
yet.” The days of prophets had not passed. 
That the young student made marked progress in his studies 
goes without saying; we have left us in manuscript some of 
his first attempts at prose composition which a not unworthy 
curiosity may be gratified by reading. A paper of some 
four pages of legal cap in the unformed hand of a_ boy 
of fifteen, dated 1825, and entitled “Speech on Patriotism,” 
begins thus: “ Being called upon to deliver my sentiments 
on patriotism, a subject on which so frequently have been exer- 
cised talents the most brilliant and which at the same time have 
given rise to so many most brilliant productions, were I solely 
to consider my own incapacity I should rise with feelings far 
different from those which I at this moment entertain. When 
I consider before whom I now appear and to whom I now ad- 

dress myself, the extreme diffidence which otherwise I could not 
but experience is in a great measure removed. I am perfectly 
aware that among all here present there is not one who would 
be so ungenerous as to regard with scornful and, I might say, 
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with a criticising eye this my first attempt, or to be so unreason- 
able as to expect of my years and my experience sentiments as 
correct as those of persons of more advanced age and conse- 
quently of a more mature judgment. Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mort. Sweet and glorious is it to die for our country. 
That it is most sweet I shall endeavor to prove in the first part; 
that it is glorious to die for one’s country shall be the subject of 
the second.” 

The speech concludes: “ Thrice happy America that hast 
given birth to a Washington who was thy saviour and thy 
protector; mayest thou give birth to a people who will imitate 
so worthy a model; who, like him, will be ready at any moment 
to sacrifice themselves for thy interests. May such be thy peo- 
ple! and then may the world look upon thee and exclaim: 
Behold the birthplace of patriotism, the abode of science—Land 
of Liberty.” 

Mount St. Mary’s, it is clear, was not behind any.of her sisters 
in patriotism. Nor were the sympathies of her youth limited 
to the “ Land of Liberty,” but were generously put forth to the 
peoples still struggling for the freedom so lately won by Wash- 
ington for his country. In the following letter, written in 1829, 
after the Act of Emancipation, we see that the movements of the 
great world were watched by the college men of America 
seventy years ago with no less a zest and interest than by their 
successors of to-day. The letter is addressed to a relative in 
Treland: 

“ Dear and Respected Friend—I was much pleased with the 
speech inserted in the paper with which you favored me. I ad- 
mired it because it had little of that vox et praeterea nihil which 
has been so frequently used on the subject of Emancipation, a 
thing not uncommon in questions so universally and so warmly 
agitated. The subject, however, has at the same time given rise 
to many displays of the purest and most masterly eloquence. 
You, no doubt, have been already informed with what enthu- 
siastic congratulations the news of Catholic Emancipation has 
been welcomed in this country. We watched with trembling 
anxiety every movement and every action that transpired. The 
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irresistible arguments of your O’Connell filled us with confi- 
dence in your success; the fiery eloquence of your Shiel filled 
us with rapture, and we saw with surprise the declaration of 
Wellington and Peel in your favor, and we hailed the favorable 
issue with delight. Warmly did we sympathize in your afflic- 
tions and warmly do we congratulate you on your success.” 

In a letter written in the vacation of 1829 he refers to the 
fact that he has made up his mind to study for the priesthood 
and has been for two years following ecclesiastical studies. 

“ T have determined,” he says, “ on studying for the Church, 
and have been for two years past in a seminary engaged in 
preparing myself for so responsible and laborious a station.” 

During the first five years of John McCloskey’s residence 
at Mount St. Mary’s College it does not appear that he seriously 
entertained the idea of entering the priesthood. 

In a letter to a young friend and former fellow student, 
written when he had entered the seminary, he refers with deep 
feeling to the days when he had no such thought. ‘“ When 
I look back,” he writes, “to those days which have passed so 
rapidly, and reflect on the several occurrences which attended 
them, there are few things which afford me greater pleasure. 
You may well remember that our first meeting was on board a 
steamboat going from Baltimore, and that we first saw Mount 
St. Mary’s at the same time. Little did we at that time anticipate 
that events would lead us to the condition in which we are both 
at present situated. Little did I think at that time, nay, little 
did I think at a later period, that I would be seated in the study- 
room of Mount St. Mary’s studying in the same place with those 
whom I, at that time, felt more inclined to ridicule than respect. 

“But Providence, by means unknown to me, has altered 
those mistake notions, and I can never be too thankful for it. 

“We are always inclined to regard the days of our child- 
hood as the happiest of our lives, but I must candidly say that 
I never was happier than I am at the present moment.” 

He was evidently in love with his newly found vocation. 
In after life he used to say that there were two things which led 
him into the sanctuary after God. The first was the influence 
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of Rev. Dr. Pise, whom he always admired and to whom the 
youth of the college were very much drawn. “ He used to 
take me to walk with him in the ‘ bands,’ and often spoke to 
me of the great benefit it would be to the Church in America, 
if the young men born or brought up in the country would de- 
vote themselves in larger numbers to the service of the altar. 
This was a constant theme of his in our conversations; and, 
whilst he never spoke to me directly about my entering the 
sacred ministry, his words were sinking deeply into my mind 
and producing their effect. 

“ Another thing which most of all decided me in the choice 
of a state of life was a remark of Rev. Mr. Egan (one of the 
faculty, who died in Marseilles in 1829), who took me aside 
just before I quitted ‘ the Mountain,’ after I had completed my 
collegiate course, and said to me: ‘ Remember this, John: if you 
once had a vocation and lose it through your own fault, you will 
have to answer for it.’ These words never left my memory,” 
said His Eminence solemnly; “ they were constantly ringing in 
my ears. These two things after God’s grace, or God’s grace 
through them, made me a priest.” But to “ make not haste in 
the time of clouds ” was characteristic of the Cardinal from his 
early years, and his final decision was not made without delay 
and due deliberation. 

During the vacation of 1827 he resided with his family in 
Bedford, Westchester County, where his mother had some time 
previously taken a farm in lieu of a debt. She felt that 
it was time for her son to make his entry into life, and con- 
sulted Mr. Brady, his former tutor and a close friend of the 
family. His answer was: “ Mrs. McCloskey, if I had ten sons 
I would make them all lawyers.” And as far as he could he was 
as good as his word, for of his three sons two became lawyers 
and the third an officer in the navy. The advice of her friend 
seemed to coincide with the views of the good mother in regard 
to the future of her son, but as no suitable opening just then 
presented itself in a law office, a friend proposed to procure a 
place for him in a counting-house until the other should be 
found. 

Meantime an accident befell the young student which came 
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near costing him his life. A farm-hand employed in drawing 
logs near the house left the ox-team and loaded wagon un- 
atended. John passing near, undertook to drive, got on the 
wagon and urged the team. The unskilful driver capsized the 
wagon, and the weight of wagon and wood fell upon him. 
When found he was unconscious and remained in this state 
for some days. A long, anxious and painful illness followed; 
his constitution ever after felt the effect of this nearly fatal 
shock. For many days he was totally blind, the eyeballs 
being thickly coated with blood, and he had to pass 
weeks in utter darkness. He was then in his eighteenth year. 
Strange enough, on the day after the accident a letter arrived 
telling that the place in the counting-house was open for his ac- 
ceptance at any time. But God’s will had decreed other things 
for him. It was during this illness, no doubt, that he made 
up his mind finally to embrace the ecclesiastical state, for there 
was no further mention of law or counting-house. When the 
young student made known to his mother his resolution she 
evinced little emotion or surprise, but he saw that her heart was 
full of a new and holy joy. “ Till then,” said the Cardinal, 
when recalling those days, “I had never spoken openly to my 
mother of my intention to study for the priesthood, and she felt 
it was too delicate a-matter to speak to me about directly. I 
knew, however, all along how much it would delight her if she 
were convinced that I had, of my own accord, made up my mind 
to embrace that state. 

“ She said to me, after a moment’s reflection, ‘John, you see 
what a priest has to suffer and how often he is treated ungrate- 
fully.’ She alluded to the trustee war, then waxing to its height. 
It was altogether a stormy time for priests and bishops in New 
York,” said the Cardinal. ‘ She concluded with these words: 
‘Now you see what you have to expect if you are a priest; so 
I hope you have well considered the step you propose to 
take,’ ” 

The good mother spoke more wisely than she knew then. 
For the first great trial of priestly patience that came upon Father 
McCloskey after entering on his missionary life in St. Joseph’s, 
ten years later arose from the very cause pointed out by her 
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maternal solicitude; and one may well assume that the wisdom 
of that warning was amongst his greatest consolations in the day 
of trial. He was found watching. 

He returned to Emmittsburg as a seminarian and entered 
upon the study of theology in the fall of 1827. This we learn 
from a notebook marked “ Vol. I., Seminary, October 1st, 1827,” 
and inscribed on the cover “ Miscellaneous and Moral Collec- 
tions.” He had the habit of putting together a number of 
sheets of plain paper folded into 8vo or 12mo size, and of 
fifty or more pages each. In these he copied such passages of 
the author he was reading as struck him by their elegance or 
force of argument, subjects for sermons, college events—such as 
the death of a fellow student, the visits of distinguished person- 
ages to the college,—and his own impressions of persons and 
things. 

One chapter of not more than a page and a half contains 
a very terse and full synopsis of the life of St. Francis de Sales. 
It is the only entry of the kind in any of these cahiers. Re- 
salling the character of the Cardinal, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that he set out in the opening of his ecclesiastical career 
with a fixed idea of taking the gentle Bishop of Geneva, the 
“ restorer and master of sacred eloquence,” as his model through 
life. 

Here is another of the entries in the same note-book. It 
lets us look into the hidden life, so to speak, of college boys 
seventy years ago: 

“ Gabriel Garesché died on the day after All Saints, Sunday, 
November 2d, All Souls’ Day, 1828. He died about six o’clock 
in the morning of the bilious after a sickness of about ten 
days. He had been here but a couple of weeks. ‘The first news 
received by the boys of his death was at Mass, All Saints’ Day. 
He was not buried until the 4th. He was carried to the grave 
by six of the largest boys; twelve Philadelphians immediately 
followed. These and all the other boys had crape around the 
left arm, which they wore for some days. When the dirt was 
just about to be thrown on the coffin, his nurse, sent by his 
grandfather, Mr. Duponceau, arrived with letters. She came 
for the purpose of nursing him during his last illness.” 
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Then follow some reflections of the young seminarian on the 
solemn scene just witnessed: 

“We could not see enrolled upon these walls the name of 
him who was to follow (a reference, it seems, to another recent 
death). Death has assailed your youthful band and ‘there is 
the trophy.’ Answerable only for the years we have lived, not 
for the years we have not lived. How employed the time given; 
nothing to answer for the time which might have been given.” 

Then follows a detailed accovnt of a visit to the college by 
Bishop England and dated Sept. 22, 1829, the manner of his 
reception, his reply to the address of the students, and two very 
characteristic specimens of his style of oratory from his speech 
and from his sermon in the church. In the latter the Bishop, 
addressing himself to the seminarians, inculeated very strongly 
the necessity of being well grounded in purity, piety, and 
humility. 

The entry closes with this sentence: “ The Bishop was forty- 
three years of age on the 23d September, 1829, and was then 
nine years a bishop.” 

When John McCloskey was of the same age precisely the 
same thing was true of himself. 

At twenty years of age John McCloskey had completed his 
second year of theological study, was prefect and placed over 
many young men older in years and in more advanced classes 
than he, and he had always at least one class to teach in the col- 
lege. All this was a severe strain on a constitution never robust 
and, as he remarked long after, “ made him old before his time.” 
His extraordinary diligence as a student is evident from the 
reams of writing he has left as the work of those years, con- 
sisting of well-wrought-out theological theses, essays on vexed 
questions of Church history, extracts from the Fathers of the 
Church, and well-dressed skeletons of sermons. One of these 
note-books dated Nov. 24, 1828, is inscribed “ An Historical 
and Literary Account of the Formularies, Confessions of Faith 
and Symbolic Books of the R. Catholic, Greek, and principal 
Protestant Churches.” 

He received tonsure, minor orders and subdeaconship in two 
days at Waynesboro, in Pennsylvania, just across the Maryland 
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line, in the diocese of Philadelphia, from Bishop Kenrick. Mr. 
Gartland, afterwards Bishop of Savannah, and Mr. Sourin, 
later Vicar-General of Philadelphia and afterwards a dis- 
tinguished member of the Society of Jesus, were ordained at 
the same time to some of the major orders. 

Amongst the note-books already referred to is one dated 
June 15, 1833, six months before his ordination to the priest- 
hood. It is inscribed “ Analysis of Letters addressed by Rev. 
S. Bruté to a Young Man about to be Ordained.” It contains 
thirteen closely written pages of as practical wisdom and incen- 
tives to vital piety as could well be packed into the space. 

The following are the heads of the subjects discussed and a 
brief summary of the substance: “ What is a Catholic priest? 
Sacerdos alter Christus. A pontiff that offers a divine sacrifice 
to God and imparts its graces to men—Dispensator mysteriorum 
Dei. 

“This is the priest, for this he preaches, for this he con- 
fesses, that the sacrifice of the Holocaust or propitiation may be 
known and offered, and improved upon earth to the greatest 
‘glory of God and the salvation of souls, according to its divine 
institution and first consummation by Jesus Christ, whom he 
now represents, with whom he makes himself one person, as it 
were, at the heavenly altar. This is the priest.” 

Then follows a succinct relation of the consequences of this 
belief as they should appear in the daily life of the priest. 

“ A perpetual sense of unworthiness, an eternal horror of sin, 
of the smallest deliberate sins, prayerfulness through life, watch- 
fulness, a delicacy and purity of conscience which the early 
meditation of every day, etc., can alone keep up; a scrupulous 
eare in celebrating the Holy Sacrifice as perfectly as possible; 
a great zeal to have the faithful well instructed in the nature 
of the divine sacrifice; a vivid sense of sorrow for the profana- 
tions of unworthy communicants, heretics, bad priests. 

“ The office of teaching. 1. Often cherish in meditation the 
most exalted and heavenly motives of our commission. Pro 
Christo legatione fungor tanquam Deo exhortante per nos. 

“9. Think of pleasing God above all.—Est qui judicat; 
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of pleasing men only for God’s sake. Mihi pro minimo est ut 
a vobis judicer. 

“3. Yet for God’s sake pleasing all as much as we can; too 
much reverence for souls, too eager to be useful to them to neg- 
lect anything. 

“4, Most attentive to cultivate sound doctrine: study best 
principles both for dogma and morals. Never lose sight of our 
most approved authors. Doctrine is a trust of the most sacred 
kind for Catholics. Depositum custodi. 

“5. Attention to composition, order, style, manner of de- 
livery, particularly during first years, that proper habits may 
be acquired for life. 

“6. Make best use of all the time that can be had with this 
intention. Woe to a too yielding temper to every call of world- 
lings or good people who are ignorant of the true priestly en- 
gagements. 

“ Be resolute to save time with more jealousy than the states- 
man or judge in session. Nescitis quia in his quae Patris Met 
sunt oportet me esse. 

“7, Study best models, either living or recorded in print. 
Be not seduced from the holy, solid, and most profitable views 
of preaching and instructing—not seeking applause.” 

Then follows an instruction on “ Zeal”: how to combat 
obstacles in the way of sacerdotal zeal. Zeal is the soul of the 
sacred ministry, but must be persevered in by Prayer, which is 
next dealt with from the point of view of its necessity, especially 
for a priest. 

The closing chapter is on “ Temper.” Imitatores mei estote, 
sicut et ego Christi. Bear meekly all contradiction and opposi- 
tion from sinners.” 

That these letters were addressed to John McCloskey can: 
hardly be doubted; that they embody his character and must 
have sunk deeply into the soul of the young Levite is no less 
evident, for if any one who knew him were asked to name the 
priest in whom these ideals were realized most fully, he would at 
once name Cardinal McCloskey as he was to the close of his life. 

On January 12, 1834, the Sunday after Epiphany, in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Mulberry Street, John McCloskey received 
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the sacred order of priesthood at the hands of his friend, the 
former president of Mount St. Mary’s, Rt. Rev. Dr. Dubois, now 
the Bishop of New York. It was a raw, rainy, very stormy day, 
the Cardinal used to tell; Rev. Dr. Power and Father Conroy, 
who promised to be present, could not come. 

The young priest at once took up his residence at the cathe- 
dral with the Bishop and, together with the regular parochial 
work had to attend Bellevue Hospital and Eleventh Street 
cemetery. But his Bishop had destined him for other duties. 
He had begun the building of a college to which he proposed 
to add a seminary, at Nyack-on-the-Hudson, May 29, 1833. 
Here was to be the future field of Father MecCloskey’s labors. 
He went there in February, 1834. 

“Tt was a bitterly cold day in February,” said the Cardinal, in 
recalling forty years later his journey to Nyack, “ when I drove 
up to that poor building in an open wagon from Hoboken, the 
only way of getting to it then. There were no Catholics in the 
neighborhood, and the old Dutch settlers in the vicinity, as we 
afterwards learned, not only shunned us by day, but feared to 
quit their houses after dark, lest something dreadful should 
come upon them at the hands of the Catholic priests now so nigh, 
even at their very doors. But they soon came to be very 
friendly and did us many kind offices.” 

While here the cholera broke out in New York city, and 
Father McCloskey wrote to Dr. Power, the Vicar-General (the 
Bishop had gone to Rome), for permission to return to New 
York and devote himself to the care of the plague-stricken people. 
The Vicar-General wrote him in reply: “ Providence has placed 
you out of the reach of danger, for the present at least, and you 
will remain there.” 

In August, 1834, the chapel of the college was dedicated, 
and Father McCloskey preached the sermon on the occasion. 
The following account, copied from the New York Weekly 
Register and Catholic Diary of August 23, 1834, may be of in- 
terest in the light of subsequent events : 

“On Sunday, August 10, the beautiful little chapel which 
has just been completed on the college grounds was opened for 
divine worship. In the absence of the Bishop, permission was 
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kindly given for that purpose by the Very Rev. Dr. Power, 
V.-G. of the diocese. High Mass was sung in an impressive 
manner by the Rev. Mr. Schneller of New York, who happened 
to be on a visit to the college, assisted by the Rev. Mr. McGerry, 
the president. ‘The sermon was preached by the Rev. John 
McCloskey of the college. Of this production no words of ours 
are adequate to convey a correct impression. It must have been 
heard to be properly appreciated. High as our opinion of the 
talents and acquirements of the young clergyman was, we did 
not conceive that he would at once take a conspicuous rank 
among the best preachers and classical writers in our country. 
Such, however, is the fact; whether we consider the chastened 
purity of the style, the graceful elegance of the diction, the great 
thoughts interspersed, or the faultless elocution and manner of 
delivery.” 

The health of the young priest who had entered on his minis- 
try so auspiciously was far from being strong. More than one 
member of his family had died in their prime, and it began to be 
feared by his friends that a life so precious and so full of prom- 
ise of great things for God might be extinguished in its very 
springtide if something were not done to avert it. Accordingly 
Mr. Cornelius Heeney, the lifelong friend of the family, called 
on the Bishop and in his paternal way said to him: “ You are 
killing that boy up there in Nyack. He is too delicate for the 
climate and the duties of the place. Why not let him go to 
Europe to recruit his health? It will cost the diocese nothing; 
his mother will bear all the expense.” 

This conversation led the Bishop to speak to Father Mc- 
Closkey on the subject, who said it was quite in accord with his 
own wishes, adding that while in Europe, besides building up his 
strength, he hoped also to utilize the time in study, and thus pre- 
pare himself still better for whatever the Bishop had in view 
for him. 

The question was brought still nearer to a settlement soon 
after by the college at Nyack taking fire, when it was entirely 
destroved, and all thought of rebuilding on that site was given 
up. But the matter of the European trip was not yet finally 
settled. The Bishop at first refused his consent. The young 
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priest could not understand this, and pushed the matter thus: 
“ Bishop Kenrick of Philadelphia has studied in Rome; if you 
will allow me to act on his advice, I shall go to Philadelphia and 
consult him.” 

The Bishop could ask nothing more reasonable and said: 
“ Very well, my child, you can go. Your health needs a change, 
and I should be glad to approve of anything that would benefit 
it.” 

Father McCloskey went to Philadelphia and met Bishop 
Kenrick. ‘ How long are you going to stay in Rome?” asked 
the Bishop. 

“ At least two years and I should be better pleased with 
three,” said the young priest. “ Well, then,” said the Bishop, 
“ go to Rome if you will stay so long as that. But if you were 
only going to stay six months, I should say, don’t go.” This 
the young priest, as he said later, could not understand at the 
time, but he understood it afterwards. For he was fully six 
months in the Eternal City before he could divest himself of 
the influence of the atmosphere of puritanism which was the 
prevailing form of piety, outside the Church in these parts, 
eighty years ago. Apropos of this the Cardinal used to relate 
that once, on a Sunday morning, whilst convalescing after his 
accident at Bedford, he went horseback riding, and happening 
to cross the line into Connecticut, was met by a constable and 
asked why he was abroad in the saddle on the Sabbath. On 
confessing that he was not on his way either to or from church, 
he was forced to retrace his steps across the boundary into New 
York State. 

Bishop Dubois no longer opposed his going to Europe after 
hearing from Dr. Kenrick, and accordingly we find him taking 
ship for France, November 3, 1834. 

His “ Journal of Travels,” in which he kept note of all the 
striking events of his voyage opens thus: 

“The day appointed for leaving New York was Saturday, 
Nov. 1, 1834—Feast of All Saints. In consequence of the 
elections sailing deferred until Monday, November 3d. Ac- 
companied in the steamboat to the packet (packet-ship ‘ Erie, 
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Captain Funck) by Rev. Mr. McGerry, Mr. Michael, and Ed- 
ward Mullen. Parted with Rev. Dr. Power, Mr. Gottsberger, 
and Mr. A. Mullen at the wharf. Bade my last farewell about 
one o’clock. But the heartrending parting was over. Never 
will I forget my feelings when bidding adieu to my dear mother 
and sisters in Philadelphia. ... ” 

After the first few days he adds: “ Each day I acquire fresh 
strength and vigor. Became pretty well acquainted with my 
fellow passengers; find them all very intelligent and agreeable. 
None, with the exception of Dr. W , suffered as much from 
seasickness as myself. Our company was as follows: Dr. 
W of New York; Dr. C of Spain, originally a surgeon 
in the Spanish navy, an old pupil of Dr. Varela, afterwards 











travelled to China and through a great part of the East; went 
to Caleutta, where he became an attendant physician in the 
hospital; accumulated a large fortune; is now on his way to 
Paris, where his wife is before him—a very interesting man, a 
Catholic. Dr. § 
man. Mr. §S 





of Boston, a man of money and a sports- 





, son of the French minister, an amiable, sen- 





sible, and well educated young gentleman. Mr. C , an 
attaché of the French embassy, a young gentleman of brilliant 
mind and fine accomplishments. Mr. R , a French négo- 
ciant, a would-be materialist, but in reality a French Catholic. 





Mr. L——, from Martinique, a pretended deist, but not pos- 
sessing sufficient sense to know any system well. These, in- 
cluding myself, form the entire number. No ladies—a great 
advantage in one respect, but a disadvantage in another. Much 
improper conversation would be suppressed by the restraints 
imposed in their presence.” 

It was thus Rev. John McCloskey quitted the shores of his 
native land for the first time, feeling no doubt, in a greater 
or less degree, what his friends feared sorely, that he might 
never return. Little did the young priest then dream, and far 
less did he ambition it, that one day, after four and forty busy 
years, his last voyage over this same ocean would be as a prince 
of the Church, hastening to the conclave about to elect one of the 
greatest popes that ever ruled the Church of God—Leo XIII. 

(To be continued.) 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF FATHER ANTHONY 
KOHLMANN, S.J. 


With a Short Account of His Life. 


WE are happy to publish in our domestic periodical some 
letters of Rev. Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., lately copied 
from the originals found in the archives of the English province. 

Father Kohlmann is to be ranked among the lights of the 
new Society and its most celebrated members in America, where 
he spent seventeen years of his laborious and saintly life. Born 
at Kayserberg, near Colmar, July 13, 1771, he was at an early 
age compelled by the French Revolution to seek in Switzerland 
an asylum for his studies and piety. Having completed his 
theological course in Freiburg at the famous college created by 
Blessed Peter Canisius, he received there holy orders, and soon 
after, in 1796, he joined the congregation of the Fathers of the 
Sacred Heart. 

With an indefatigable and truly apostolic zeal he labored 
in Austria and Italy. Hundreds of times he exposed his life 
during the dreadful plague which, at the close of the last century, 
made so many victims among the inhabitants of Hagenbrunn. 
And it is difficult to form even a faint idea of the hardships 
Father Kohlmann underwent in the military hospitals of Padua 
and Pavia, where the victims of war were crowding in unceas- 
ingly. At one time there were in the three hospitals of the 
latter town three thousand sick, and but two priests to attend 
to them. Moreover, they were all from different quarters of 
Europe, different in tongue as well as in religion, heaped to- 
gether, in the most needy and pitiful state as for their bodies, 


and much more as for their souls. During about two years 
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which Father Kohlmann passed among them he had to practise 
daily heroic acts of mortification, charity, and zeal, but God in 
His mercy granted him the only reward he wished for. He had 
almost all who were Catholics admitted to the reception of the 
sacraments of the Church, and many hundreds of Protestants 
converted to the true faith. 

From Italy he was sent by his superiors in those stormy and 
ever-changing times first to Dillingen in Bavaria, as director of 
the Ecclesiastical Seminary, then to Berlin, and lastly to Am- 
sterdam to preside over the college established by the Fathers 
of the Faith of Jesus, to whom the Fathers of the Sacred Heart 
were united since the 18th of April, 1799. But the moment 
had arrived for Father Kohlmann to see realized the longing de- 
sire of his life. Pope Pius VII. had acknowledged and approved 
the Society of Jesus existing in Russia, and the Jesuits were al- 
lowed to have a novitiate at Dunebourg. There, on the 21st of 
June, 1803, Father Kohlmann was admitted. He was already 
far advanced in perfection, but this new life gave a fresh im- 
pulse to his fervor, so that, being considered by all as a model, 
and having in a short time become a true son of St. Ignatius, 
he was sent to the United States during the second year of his 
noviceship. From Georgetown, where he was socius to Father 
Neale, Master of Novices, he went to give missions to several 
German congregations of Pennsylvania, to the German church 
in Baltimore, and attended the congregation at Alexandria, Va. 

In October, 1808, we find him in New York as Vicar- 
General and rector of the very large and neglected congrega- 
tion there existing. He, with his worthy coadjutor, Father B. 
Fenwick, began at once to stir up the piety of the faithful, and 
to spread among the Protestants, with the teaching of Catholic 
faith, the sweet fragrance of religious virtues. The increased 
number of Catholics in New York called loudly for the erection 
of a new church, and Father Kohlmann, having purchased a 
large plot of ground in what was then the unoccupied space 
between Broadway and the Bowery road, laid the corner-stone 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on the 8th of June, 1809. A college 
also was then established under the name of the New York 
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Literary Institution, which did the greatest credit to our re- 
ligion and warranted the highest hopes for its future interests. 

It was during his ministry in the city of New York that 
Father Kohlmann, by his firmness in resisting the orders of a 
tribunal, which called upon him to reveal the secrets of the 
confessional, rendered an important service to religion. The 
case produced a great sensation throughout the Union, and the 
unflinching conduct of the Catholic priest was the occasion of 
an act of the Legislature of New York by which any renewal 
of the attempt in future was prevented. Father Kohlmann 
published the whole proceeding, followed by a full exposition of 
the Catholic faith on the Sacrament of Penance, under the title 
of “ Catholic Question in America.” Some years after he pub- 
lished in Washington another controversial and very learned 
work, “ Unitarianism Theologically and Philosophically Con- 
sidered,” in refutation of Mr. Jared Sparks and other Unitarian 
ministers. Anxious to supply all wants, he introduced in New 
York the Ursuline Sisters, whom he received through Father 
Betagh, S.J., from the celebrated Blackrock convent at Cork, 
in Ireland. 

After the arrival of the Right Rev. John Connolly, second 
Bishop of New York, Father Kohlmann was recalled to Mary- 
land, and was named successively Master of Novices at George- 
town, Superior-General of the whole mission, on the departure 
of Father Grassi, 1817, and professor at the Washington Semi- 
nary. 

But the time had come for him to be called to a much more 
responsible duty. Pope Leo XII., in 1824, had restored the 
Roman College to the Society, and professors were summoned 
from different provinces to correspond to the wishes of the 
generous pontiff and to continue the glorious traditions of that 
celebrated institution. From America Father Kohlmann was 
called to Rome for the opening of the classes, and he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of theology, which he filled for five years 
with so much distinction as to win the particular esteem and 
love of the Pope; it was even said that the Sovereign Pontiff 
intended to confer on him the dignity of the Cardinalship. At 
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that time His Eminence, Cardinal Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin, 
was a student of the Propaganda, and defended in a public act 
of theology. Among all the professors who had to object 
against and test the deep knowledge and quick fencing of the 
young theologian, Father Kohlmann was particularly noticed, 
and the Sovereign Pontiff, who was present, deigned to express 
to him his delight and satisfaction. On another occasion, having 
been charged by the Pope to examine the acts of a council held 
in Transylvania, he merited the highest praise as well for his 
profound learning and vast erudition as for his promptness in 
the accomplishment of his task. 

Gregory XVI. did not differ from his predecessor with re- 
gard to Father Kohlmann. Being already a member of the 
Congregations of Ecclesiastical Affairs, and of Bishops and 
Regulars, and Consultor of the Roman Inquisition, he was pro- 
moted by this glorious pontiff to the office of Qualificator of the 
same tribunal of the Inquisition. The last part of his life 
Father Kohlmann spent at the Gesi, in the constant practice 
of every virtue and of an ever-working and untiring zeal for 
the salvation of souls. He devoted himself to the ministry of 
reconciliation in the holy tribunal of penance with such assidu- 
ous care that he wished to go to the church to hear confessions 
till within three days of his death. And God blessed his labors 
with abundant fruits of sanctification and numbers of striking 
conversions. Among others, it was Father Kohlmann who 
reconciled to God Augustine Theiner after many years of 
doubts, errors, and wanderings. May the recollection of this 
venerable Father by whom he was admitted to the participation 
of the sacraments on the Wednesday in Holy Week, April 3, 
1833, and of whom with a grateful remembrance he published 
a feeling notice after his death, have been present to his mind 
and cheered his last moments when lately he was himself about 
to die in Civita Vecchia! 

Surrounded by the esteem of all who ever knew him, enjoy- 
ing the affectionate benevolence of the most illustrious persons, 
Father Kohlmann had always through humility a low opinion 
of himself, and particularly showed his kind affection towards 
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our lay brothers, who in return loved and respected him as a 
father. A holy death closed a life so full of works and merits, 
In 1836, during Lent and Easter time, he overtasked himself, 
as he felt that his labors were at an end. On the 8th of April 
he was attacked by an inflammation of the lungs, which within 
three days brought him to the grave; his ardent faith shone 
forth with an exceptional brightness when he received the holy 
Viaticum, and shortly after he calmly slept in the Lord. Many 
pious persons after his demise solicited as a great favor some 
particle of anything he had made use of during life; and his 
memory has remained among all in benediction. 

In bonitate et alacritate animae suae placuit Deo.—FEccles. 
xlv. 29. 


} & 


To tHe Most Rev. Mr. Strickitanp, Portanp Sr., Lonpon. 


NEw YorK IN NorTH AMERICA, 
7 Nov., 1808. 


Rev. Father and Dear Sir, 
raat 

Your favor of the 6th Sept. was delivered to me at the be- 
ginning of October in the city of New York, where our Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Carroll has thought proper to send me in the ca- 
pacity of rector of this immense congregation and Vicar- 
General of this diocese tili the arrival of the Rt. Rev. Richard 
Luca Concanen, Bishop of New York. The congregation 
chiefly consists of Irish, some hundreds of French, and as many 
Germans, in all, according to the common estimation, of 14,000 
souls. Rev. Mr. Fenwick, a young Father of our Society, dis- 
tinguished for his learning and piety, has been sent along with 
me. 

I was no sooner arrived in the city and behold, the trustees, 
though before our arrival they had not spent a cent for the 
reparation and furniture of their clergyman’s house, laid out 
for the said purpose above $800. All seem to revive at the very 
name of the Society, though yet little known in this part of the 
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country. The scandals given in this congregation, as almost 
everywhere else, by the clergymen, have brought it very near 
its ruin. Our immediate predecessors, though respectable in 
every regard, could not prevent its speedy decay. Almighty 
God seems to have permitted this, to furnish the Society with an 
opportunity of diffusing the good odor of it, and of disposing the 
minds to favor its establishment. May we be so happy as to 
produce these desirable effects upon the public mind! 

I have brought along with me four young masters of our 
Society to erect a college in the city, and with the divine assist- 
ance I hope we shall succeed. We live all together in the same 
house, observing our religious discipline as much as it is con- 
sistent with our present situation. 

There is the finest prospect for establishing a college in 
Philadelphia. A certain Mr. Wellers, who by his unremitting 
exertions has carried on very important works for the good of 
religion, has promised to build a college in one year, provided 
the Society furnish him with some masters. Four or five suf- 
fice, at least in the beginning, for a college in this country, be- 
cause if the pupils desire to go beyond the inferiora, they may 
be sent to the College of Georgetown. 

At this critical moment of the appointment of five new 
bishops, the great point for the Society is take possession of 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, for fear we be prevented 
by others. The establishing of colleges in the said cities is, too, 
the only means of increasing and propagating the Society. I 
hope therefore your Reverence will back with a few lines my 
petition to our Rt. Rev. Father General for a new supply of 
Fathers of the Society for this country, seeing that nowhere 
they can be better employed than here. I perfectly coincide 
with your Reverence in thinking that this country wants but 
the solid establishment of the Society to become in a short time 
for the most part Catholic. 

On the 10th of August the Lord was pleased to call Mr. 
Joseph Kelly, a pattern of religious perfection, blind obedience, 
and holy simplicity, to His triumphant society in heaven, after 
having foretold the day of his death, ete. 
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I thank your Reverence for the agreeable account of the 
prosperous state of Stonyhurst College. Our loving God gives us 
such manifest proofs of His approving of our undertaking, that 
we cannot, it seems, be too much confiding in His all-powerful 
protection. It gave me no small pleasure to read that so well 
circumstanced prophecy of St. Theresa. I was always extremely 
delighted in reading in V. F. Lancius the remarkable predictions 
respecting our little Society. According to them, to die in it 
and be a predestinate are synonymous. What a felicity! 

As to the finding out of the name of a merchant who may 
unload at the mouth of the Chesabec, the packet being ready 
for sail, it is impossible for the present to find out any. 

It will always be a great deal of pleasure to receive from time 
to time a few lines from your Reverence. Not to miss the 
packet, I will conclude by recommending me to your Holy 
Sacrifices. 

I am, respectfully, Rev. Father and Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and humble brother in Christ, 
Antuony Koutmany, S.J. 


II. 


To THE SAME. 


NEw YorKE, 14th Sept., 1810. 


Rev. and Dear Father: 


Your letter of the 4th of May was duly delivered to me yes- 
terday, and inspired me with a new courage to pursue the work 
the Lord has begun in His infinite goodness, and which He con- 
tinues to bless above all my conception. And indeed it is but two 
years that we arrived in this city, without having a cent in our 
pocket, not even our passage money, which the trustees paid 
for Father Fenwick and me, and to my other brothers now re- 
siding in the college I forwarded it from this place; and to see 
things so far advanced as to see not only the Catholic religion 
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highly respected by the first characters of the city, but even 
a Catholic college established, the house well furnished both in 
town and in the college; improvements made in the college for 
four or five hundred dollars, without any other debt but that 
of the property, of which we have paid already fifteen hundred 
dollars, with a well-founded prospect to pay off the whole in the 
space of three or four years at length, is a thing which I am at a 
loss to conceive and which I cannot ascribe but to the infinite 
liberality of the Lord, to whom alone, therefore, be all glory 
and honor. 

The college is in the centre not of Long Island but of the 
Island of New York, the most delightful and most healthy spot 
of the whole island, at a distance of four small miles from the 
city, and of half a mile from the East and North rivers, both 
of which are seen from the house; situated between two roads 
which are very much frequented, opposite to the botanic gar- 
dens, which belong to the State. It has adjacent to it a beauti- 
ful lawn, garden, orchard, etc. About a month ago we gave 
a public examination, advertised in the papers, on which occa- 
sion premiums were distributed, speeches delivered, all of which 
gave great satisfaction to the respectable audience of ladies and 
gentlemen who attended on the occasion. Every one thinks 
that, if the reputation of the house be kept up, it will in a short 
time rivalize any college in this country. I expect we shall 
have thirty boarders for the beginning of next month. 

This city will always be the first city in America on account 
of its advantageous situation for commerce. From the West 
Indies parents will send their children to this port in preference 
toany other. The professors of the State’s or Columbia College 
have sent us these two years past a kind invitation to accompany, 
at what they call the annual commencement, the procession of 
the students from the college to some or other church, where 
speeches are delivered and degrees conferred; they had never 
paid that attention to the Catholic clergy before. 

The college is on the following footing: Rev. Father Bene- 
dict Fenwick, an excellent scholar, has resided in it these two 
months; but I find by experience that to attend about four- 
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teen thousand souls is too heavy a work for one man, and so he 
will probably live again in the city, and visit the college once a 
week. I generally come out on Saturday to hear confessions, 
etc., etc. There lives also in the college a Spanish priest, who 
speaks also Italian, but little English, a man of good morals, and 
much beloved by the pupils. Brother Wallace, a scholastic of 
the Society, is our master of mathematics, one of the ablest in 
the United States. Brother White, scholastic also of the So- 
ciety, is professor of the English, Latin, and Greek tongues, with 
which he is well acquainted. The teacher of the French lan- 
guage is a native of France, much esteemed in town for his 
knowledge, but does not reside in the house. Rev. Mr. Green, 
now at Kensington, would be of infinite service here at the head 
of this college. Nothing should be wanting to him; food, diet, 
climate, and people are as good as in any country in the world— 
besides an ample field for doing good, ete. If, then, your 
Reverence would succeed in persuading him to come over to 
New York, you would promote the cause of the Society in a 
very material manner; for I am under the necessity of calling 
Father Fenwick, who till now presided in the college, to the city 
to assist me. . . . Rev. Mr. Flaget, nominated Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, a Sulpitian, arrived from France a fortnight ago with a 
deacon, postulant of the Society, who is now in the noviceship. 
According to his accounts our Holy Father has been dragged 
from the prison of Savona to the Castle of Turin, where he is 
strictly guarded. .. . 

Be pleased to let me know what a good electrifying machine, 
a machina pneumatica or air pump, a good telescope, and a ma- 
chine for surveying, and the most essential instruments for 
navigation, would come to. Such a like apparatus would strike 
the American people more than anything else. We have the 
finest set of globes in America, which cost us $160. 

I recommend myself to your Reverence’s Holy Sacrifices, 
and remain, with the deepest veneration, Rev. and dear Father, 

Your most humble and obedient servant in Christ, 


Antu. Kontmany, §.J. 
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ITI. 


To THE Same. 


NEw YORE, 28th Nov., 1810. 


Rev. and Dear Father, 
PL: 


Rev. Father Grassi, to my inexpressible joy, arrived about a 
month ago in Baltimore, and resides at present in Georgetown 
College. I do not as yet know what will be his employment, 
but it is probable that he will succeed Rev. Father Enoch Fen- 
wick in the vice-presidentship of the said college, who (Father 
Fenwick) has been long since applied for by our Most Rev. 
Archbishop to live with him in Baltimore and to attend to the 
congregation, which by the death of the Rev. Mr. Beeston be- 
came vacant. I wish this worthy Father had landed in our 
port; I might then have acquainted him with the right situation 
of our affairs, which information, at the advice of our Most Rev. 
Archbishop, he ardently wishes for, but which I cannot commit 
to paper. 

By this same packet I write to Rev. Mr. Muth, chaplain of 
the German chapel erected last year in London. He was for 
two years my novice in the Pacanarium Congregation, and was 
with me in Italy before he was priest. He is an excellent young 
man, well informed, and had always an intention to become a 
Jesuit. I exhort him to join us, and to apply to your Reverence 
in case he should make up his mind. 

Since Rev. Mr. Fenwick, my worthy companion, resides at 
our college, I stand in an absolute need of an assistant priest, 
and I wish that no clergymen but such as are members of the 
Society should come into this State, and that this State should 
be properly a settlement of the Society... . To make this 
city a central place of the Society and a nursery of Jesuit la- 
borers through the Northern States of America is the more easy 
that divine Providence has disposed things in such a manner 
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as to leave this diocese under my immediate jurisdiction, sede 
vacante, conformably to a bull of Benedict XIV. 

I was always of opinion that, to cause religion to flourish in 
this country, three things are essentially necessary: first, a 
Catholic college for the education of the male youth; secondly, 
a nunnery for the education of young ladies; and thirdly, an 
orphan house conducted by nuns. The first of these objects is 
partly accomplished in this State by the establishment of our 
college, which, thanks to God, is in a very prosperous way. In 
the space of about eight months we received thirty-six pupils, 
that is as many as the house can possibly admit, among whom 
are the son of the late Governor Livingstone and the son of the 
present Governor Tompkins, who are both very willing to sup- 
port with all their credit the petition of a lottery we are about 
presenting to the Legislature. For the second object I have 
written to Dublin, to the Rev. Father Betagh, to get some 
Ursulines towards next spring. I hope the Lord will bless this 
second undertaking as well as the first, being no less conducive 
to His glory than the former. After this, if the Almighty 
grants, we shall think of establishing an orphan house and get- 
ting some nuns of the Order of the Presentation, flourishing at 
present in Ireland. 

I just now received a letter from our Rt. Rev. Father 
General, dated August 22, in which he promises to send two 
other Fathers to America, expresses his joy at the establishment 
of our college, and warmly recommends to introduce every- 
where the salutary and amiable devotion of the Sacred Hearts 
of Jesus and Mary. 

In union with the Sacred Hearts, I remain most respectfully, 

Rev. and dear Father, 
Your most humble and obedient brother, 
Antu. Kontmann, S.J. 

[ We owe the permission to publish the preceding very inter- 
esting letters to the courtesy of the Rev. Samuel H. Frisbee, 8.J., 
to whom we return our heartfelt thanks. | 

















A FRENCH EMIGRE COLONY IN THE UNITED 
STATES (1789-1793). 


By Pror. Cuartes Grorce Hersermanny, Pu.D., LL.D. 


[The following pages are based on an article published by 
M. Henri Carré in the Revue de Paris, May 15, 1898. ] 

The active part taken by Lafayette, Rochambeau, d’Estaing, 
Barnave, and many other French noblemen in the War of In- 
dependence, the alliance of France with our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers, and the enthusiastic admiration of the young republic, 
ardently proclaimed by many of their countrymen, could not 
fail to direct the attention of the French to the United States 
as a desirable home. Even before the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion in 1789 this idea had taken possession of not a few sons of 
fair France. Prominent among these were M. du Val d’Espré- 
mesnil and the Comte d’Antraigues, and these attempted to in- 
duce the distinguished novelist Bernardin de St. Pierre to join 
in their venture. D’Antraigues, it is true, abandoned the 
project, but M. d’Esprémesnil persisted. His papers, re- 
cently placed at the disposition of M. Henri Carré by his 
descendant the Comte d’Esprémesnil, are the chief source of 
the following story. 

While these men were planning French colonies in the 
United States, the Americans were eager to attract European 
immigrants to the extensive but sparsely settled lands of the 
Union. A number of enterprising and speculative Americans, 
with Mr. William Duer at their head, combined to form the 
Scioto Company. They succeeded in obtaining from the Gov- 
ernment about 3,000,000 acres, abandoned, it was said, by the 
Indians. This vast territory they determined to colonize at 


once with European immigrants, and from France they purposed 
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to draw no small share of the desired population, and above all, 
of the needed capital. With characteristic vigor they opened an 
office in Paris, where they were represented by an English en- 
gineer named Playfair and by a French parliamentary lawyer, 
M. Chais. 

At first the efforts of the new company met with little suc- 
cess. Travellers told of the dangers that awaited the colonists— 
the savage Indians, the death-dealing climate, the life-consuming 
toil which alone could render the wild country productive. But 
soon there came a turn in the tide, and enthusiastic Parisians 
rushed to Playfair’s office, investing their money in the Ohio 
colony at six livres per acre. In February, 1790, d’Esprémesnil 
and his wife secured a parcel of 1000 acres, to be contiguous and 
forming a square, at the price mentioned. At the same time 
M. d’Esprémesnil secured for himself 10,000 acres at 10,000 
livres. 

The latter purchase seems to have been an individual venture 
of the buyer, who sent an agent to the United States for its 
management. The thousand acres acquired jointly by husband 
and wife appear to have formed part of the lands owned by a 
combination called the Company of the Twenty-four. Among 
its shareholders we find mentioned, besides d’Esprémesnil him- 
self, the Marquis de Marnésia, the Marquis de Gaville, Viscount 
de Malartic, Baron de la Bretéche, MM. de Lally, Mounier, 
Malouet, Vanderbinden, de Vichy, de Quinsons, de Bourogne, 
de Maubranché, de Luziére, de Barth, Thiébaut, and Madame 
de Leval. Thiébaut and de Barth, who already resided in the 
United States, held d’Esprémesnil’s power of attorney; all we 
know of the plans of the Twenty-four is that they sought to se- 
cure immense amounts of Jand in the Scioto country, to build 
towns, and found a new society in a new country. What were 
the aims of two of the most active members of the society, of 
du Val d’Esprémesnil and the Marquis de Marnésia we know 
much more fully. 

To understand their plans it may be well to inquire who were 
these two men. To begin with d’Esprémesnil. Jean Jacques 
du Val d’Esprémesnil at the time he became an active factor 
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in the schemes of the Company of the Twenty-four was forty- 
four years of age. He had behind him an active and adven- 
turous career, having been for a time one of the best known and 
most popular men in France. D’Esprémesnil was a native of 
Pondichéry, in the East Indies, and a grandson of the famous 
Dupleix, the Clive of the French possessions in India. In early 
childhood he came to Paris, studied there, became an advocate 
of great distinction, and entered the Parlement of Paris. In 
the parliamentary troubles that preceded and led to the Revo- 
lution of 1789 d’Esprémesnil was a stanch champion of the 
rights of the Parlement. Especially in 1787, when the ministers 
Brienne and Lamoignon determined to abolish the Parlement 
altogether and replace it by a court, he was their most determined 
antagonist. By bribing a printer he secured a copy of the royal 
decree abolishing the Parlement, called that body together, and 
by his eloquence induced the members to offer the most violent 
opposition. D’Esprémesnil’s imprisonment was the conse- 
quence; he was rigorously confined on the island of Ste. Mar- 
guerite until the Brienne ministry fell. The champion of Par- 
lement was then set free and glorified everywhere as a martyr 
of liberty. But his popularity was short-lived. His liberation 
was soon followed by the convocation of the States General, 
which was brought about by the measures of the Parlement. 
Public opinion demanded and the government granted the 
doubling of the Tiers Etat. During the discussion of the ques- 
tion, d’Esprémesnil’s views on the mode of representation were 
called for, and he spoke boldly and bluntly against the popular 
opinion, and the hero of 1787 lost the favor of the people. 
He represented the nobility of Paris in the States General. 
As a member of the Assemblée Nationale he proposed to his 
fellow members to return to the old régime, to go to the King 
and Queen and to throw themselves at their feet (1790). The 
Assembly treated the proposal as a joke and laughed. A motion 
was made to appoint a committee to investigate the sanity or 
lunacy of d’Esprémesnil. But worse was to come. In August, 
1792, his life was saved by Pétion, who pretended to arrest him 
in the midst of an infuriated mob demanding his death. Not- 
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withstanding this experience d’Esprémesnil would not emigrate 
with the rest of the nobility. “‘ He was one of the prime movers 
of the Revolution,” he said; “ he felt it his duty to see the end.” 
He was arrested in 1793 and expressed himself pleased with his 
own arrest. He regarded it as a partial expiation for the fall 
of the monarchy and the death of Louis X VI., the responsibility 
for which he laid on himself. Some years before he was heard 
to say: “‘ Had the King done justice to my parliamentary oppo- 
sition, he should have hanged me.” D’Esprémesnil was_be- 
headed on April 22, 1794. That this gifted but erratic man 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Mesmer and an ardent disciple 
of Cagliostro, at the same time a Freemason and a devoted 
Catholic, is not very astonishing. 

The Marquis de Lézay-Marnésia, a man some eleven years 
older than d’Esprémesnil (born 1735), was originally a captain 
in one of the King’s regiments. He did not find military life to 
his taste. Accordingly he resigned, retired to his estates, and 
began to write poetry, chiefly on the beauties of nature. He 
also published a “ Plan de Lecture pour une jeune Dame” 
(1784). Like many noblemen of his day he, too, was filled with 
dreams of liberty, and after his resignation as an officer he 
abolished the corvée (personal service) on his estates. Though 
chosen a member of the States General in 1789, his American 
schemes took him to the United States in 1790. During the 
Terror he was thrown into prison, but being released, he was 
exiled under the Directory, returned to France later on, and 
died in peace at Besancon in 1800. Marnésia, like d’Esprémes- 
nil, was at the same time an ardent Catholic and a Freemason.* 

The d’Esprémesnil correspondence gives us full information 
regarding the ideas which influenced the Marquis de Lézay- 
Marnésia in embarking on this American venture. While, it is 
true, he hoped to make it a source of considerable profit, his chief 
object was to find a place to carry out his religious, moral, and 
social reforms. The Marquis was a dreamer and a mystic. In 
selecting his colonists he demanded confession tickets from the 


* Clement XII. had condemned the Freemasons in 1738 and Benedict XIV. 
in 1751. 
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men, and by preference chose women in the family way. He 
allowed himself to be swindled again and again, notably by a 
Benedictine of St. Denys, whom he intended to make bishop of 
Scioto, and who, it seems, by way of preparing himself for his 
future dignity, rifled St. Denys of the sacred vessels and vest- 
ments which he would need in America. When Marnésia set 
sail his eyes were opened; he found the Benedictine’s views 
“too narrow ” and his head “ too hot.” Accordingly he wrote 
d’Esprémesnil to find another priest more upright and more 
evangelical in his life. He suggested the Abbé de Boisnautier. 
At the same time he begged d’Esprémesnil to communicate with 
the Papal Nuncio and to offer to the Church his future con- 
quests in America as a compensation for her losses in France. 

Marnésia was an admirer of d’Esprémesnil and shared many 
of his views. That both were Freemasons has been already 
mentioned. Marnésia in the earlier stages of his career was 
in sympathy with the liberal reformers, but in 1790 he had 
come to the conclusion that France was an unsafe home for 
those who had belonged to the privileged classes. Accordingly 
he departed for the United States, and in a letter written at 
Havre urged his friend, after setting in order his own affairs 
and those of the emigrants, of whom he was in a way the chief, 
to start for America. D’Esprémesnil, according to the ideas of 
the Marquis, was marked out to be the legislator of the Scioto 
colonies and to become the founder of a truly patriarchal system 
of government. His political usefulness in France, Marnésia 
warned him, was at anend. As a defender of the nobility and 
the magistracy he could not expect to be listened to by a popu- 
lace bent on the annihilation of the privileged classes. 

When Marnésia addressed this appeal to him, d’Esprémesnil 
was busy making plans and preparations. He issued a circular 
to the public, giving the details of his scheme. In the middle 
of his 10,000 acres he purposed to build a city to cover 432 acres, 
144 of which were to be devoted to streets, parks, and public 
buildings. The rest of the land was to be distributed among 
the families that would follow him, each receiving six acres. 
The first twelve colonists were to receive 300 acres each outside 
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of the city. As a nucleus of the colony d’Esprémesnil offered 
at his own expense to bring from France forty farmers, archi- 
tects, masons, carpenters, locksmiths, cabinet-makers, clergymen 
—1i50 persons in all. He promised to furnish all the necessary 
implements and to support the colonists until after the first har- 
vest. One hundred and fifty thousand livres he calculated 
would cover all the expenses of the enterprise. To recover these 
advances he asked the American Government to permit him to 
enter his merchandise duty free in any harbor of the United 
States; two vessels, not exceeding 400 tons, were to carry his 
colonists and provisions. On one of these vessels he intended to 
embark himself, and he hoped the Government of the United 
States would grant him the authority to manage the colony. His 
circular closed as follows: 

“ My heart stands in need of a larger field. I am in want 
of consolation. I shall keep all my promises. I shall neglect 
no care necessary to the proposed colony; and if Providence will 
grant me sufficient length of days, or permits some one else to 
carry out my ideas, I hope that my colony will produce fruits 
happy not only for North America but for all mankind.” 

Like his friend, the Marquis de Marnésia, d’Esprémesnil did 
not lose sight of the interests of religion. France had just 
abolished its convents and religious houses. Why not trans- 
plant them to the banks of the Scioto ? The revenues still at 
the disposal of the religious would enable them to purchase all 
the land they needed. Religious tolerance being guaranteed by 
the law of the United States, they were free to build churches 
and convents and assume their garbs as religious. Their prop- 
erty would be handed down from generation to generation, 90 
that religious houses of the Catholic and Roman faith would 
be established in America “in a form more complete and more 
permanent than in France.” | 

D’Esprémesnil’s project attracted no little attention through- 
out France. It was discussed in the newspapers and in pal- 
phlets. From every part of France and from people of every 
condition he received letters asking for information or assistance. 
Fathers of families, impoverished noblemen, priests, military 
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officers threatened with the loss of their positions, artisans, 
farmers, women, youths, even college students, addressed him, 
though they were wholly unknown to him. The ideas of these 
people concerning their proposed future home were by no means 
clear; of the Ohio some spoke as of a lake; the Scioto they con- 
ceived to be an island. But whatever their notions of the New 
World, all were dissatisfied with their lot in France, dissatisfied 
with the Revolution, ready to believe that they would find on 
the Scioto what they missed in France. 

A Gascon of good family, the father of eight sons, asked 
d’Esprémesnil to procure 2000 acres for him on the Scioto. One 
of the sons, a thorough farmer, strong and sensible, he says, 
will accompany the expedition. He will send his own produce, 
white and red wine, and brandy, too, to the banks of the Scioto. 
An army captain, taking advantage of a furlough, visited 
d’Esprémesnil to offer his services to the colonists as chief of 
police. From Rouen a canon writes recommending a young 
man of thirty who had dealt in horses; from Burgundy a curé 
proposed the son of a bankrupt merchant as a colonist. A Bene- 
dictine priest is ready to go with either of the two noblemen in 
any capacity whatsoever. “ What can I do,” writes he, “in a 
country where the Revolution has robbed me of the fruits of 
thirteen years’ study?” The head of a college, also a priest, 
convinced that no true patriot could submit to a tyrannical con- 
stitution, desired to go to the Scioto either as a pastor or as a 
teacher. In the d’Esprémesnil correspondence M. Carré has 
found letters from workingmen also, from stone-cutters, build- 
ers, young men ready to take positions as secretaries, man- 
agers, or bookkeepers. A miniature painter also and a violinist 
are ready to furnish the artistic talent needed in the Scioto 
wilderness. A lady, Mme. Blondel de Beauregard, addresses 
d’Esprémesnil as “ Monsieur and Father of Humanity !” She 
has several children and has lost her pension. She wishes to 
join the new settlement, but has no money. She appeals to 
“the sensitive soul ” and “ the generous heart ” of d’Esprémes- 
nil to lend her 1800 livres, or at least to enable her to borrow 
that sum. 
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On the other hand, many assailed the scheme as the project 
of speculators, charlatans, visionaries, and fools. M. Carré 
names four Parisian journals as specially violent antagonists. 
But their denunciations did not deter the enthusiasts. In 
March, we learn, two vessels left for America laden with emi- 
grants; at the beginning of May, writes M. de Marnésia, two 
more set sail. He himself left at the end of May, d’Esprémes- 
nil’s manager in August. At the same time the agents of the 
company continued to drum up recruits in the Orléanais. 

The revolutionary press in consequence became more and 
more vehement. The Chronique de Paris announced that 
d’Esprémesnil was about to bless America “ with feudal law, 
mesmerism, theosophy, and parlementerism.” Camille Des- 
moulins, a frantic Jacobin and Danton’s friend, was even more 
bitter and cutting. Listen to his attacks published in the 
Révolutions de France et de Brabant: 

“ Ships filled with fools have left Havre and sailed for the 
Scioto. After a long voyage across the Atlantic these lunatics 
will have to travel six hundred leagues to bury themselves in 
the vast wilderness of the Ohio and the Mississippi. The deli- 
cate ladies who in the heat and fever of delirium condemn them- 
selves to such an exile will have leisure to repent. In their 
imagination, disordered by the bewitchment of the wand left 
to Bergasse and d’Esprémesnil by Mesmer, trees are turned into 
palaces, hordes of savages into gentle shepherds, misery, pain, 
and weariness into a smiling perspective of long physical and 
moral enjoyment. . . . It will be too late for these beautiful 
women to listen to reason when their locks will serve as the 
trophies of savages who take the scalps of peaceful workmen. 
In my imagination I behold Madame d’Esprémesnil in despair, 
her eyes fixed upon her husband’s scalp hanging on a tree, weep- 
ing over the locks, of which eighteen months ago, on his return 
from the Ste. Marguerite Islands, French enthusiasm would 
have made a constellation like the hair of Berenice. . . . The 
widow of Messire d’Esprémesnil will see around her only orang- 
outangs fighting with one another to become her third husband.” 
An anonymous pamphlet also has come down to us, entitled 
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“The Parlement of Paris on the Scioto,” in which the author 
cleverly ridicules the colonial dreams of d’Esprémesnil and de 
Marnésia. 

The d’Esprémesnil papers tell the story of the fate of the 
Scioto emigrants. It is contained in a series of letters written 
by the Vicomte de Malartic, the Marquis de Marnésia, and the 
Sieur de Meunier, valet de chambre of d’Esprémesnil. 

To the traveller familiar with the modern ocean “ grey- 
hound ” a short account of the westward voyage of the colonists 
may prove of interest. Malartic and Marnésia left Havre on 
May 26, 1790, on board of an English vessel. They were the 
leaders of 139 emigrants, thirty of whom were persons of mark. 
The rest consisted of mechanics, workingmen, soldiers, monks, 
actresses and women with a doubtful past. The ship took sixty 
hours to clear the English channel and then steered for the 
Azores. ‘They reached these islands in thirteen days, overjoyed 
to have made half their voyage. But they counted without 
their captain. This ancient mariner’s only receipt for crossing 
the Atlantic was to sail “straight onward.” They met with 
nothing but head winds, their ship was poorly equipped, the 
passengers became alarmed, criticised the captain to his face, 
and the trip ended in a mutiny; on more than one occasion the 
old sea-dog barely escaped being thrown overboard. At last 
they saw land, and in their joy intoned the Te Dewm. One 
evening they entered Chesapeake Bay, and enchanted by the 
scenery, passed the entire night on deck. They sailed up the 
Potomac, lined on both sides by an immense pine forest. They 
passed General Washington’s house and fired a musketry salute. 
At last after a voyage of sixty-eight days they landed at Alex- 
andria. 

Meunier, d’Esprémesnil’s agent, who left Havre the follow- 
ing August, was no more fortunate. Head winds, hurricanes; 
thunder-storms, the lightning striking alongside of his ship five 
times, poor fare, consisting chiefly of hardtack and salt beef 
unfit for dogs—such were some of the condiments of his trip. 
However, he landed safe and sound at Philadelphia. 

More than a thousand Frenchmen landed in the United 
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States in the first half of the year 1790 under the guidance of 
the Scioto Company. ‘The artisans on landing were beset by 
temptations to desert their expedition, so great was the want 
of mechanics in the country. Not only Americans but their 
own countrymen, such as the Chevalier d’Anemour and Made- 
moiselle de Bordéac, spirited away the workmen, and the 
Vicomte de Malartic had recourse to the courts to protect his 
rights. 

Our papers give an interesting account of the town of Alex- 
andria on the Potomac. Founded only twelve years before, it 
numbered about 5000 inhabitants in 1790. The streets, we are 
told, are wide and run at right angles. The frame houses are 
painted red and yellow. Tobacco is the chief, if not the only, 
article of commerce. The people are handsome, well built, and 
well dressed, but shockingly lazy. They spend their time in 
eating, drinking brandy and tea, and driving. Their horses 
compare favorably with those seen in Paris, but their owners 
have not a cent in their pockets. In short, no white man does 
any work, which is left to the negroes. Money is hardly to be 
seen, all trade being carried on by barter. 

To Marnésia this forthwith suggested new schemes. “ The 
Americans send their raw material to England, which pays them 
in manufactured goods,” said he. “ Bring over French work- 
men, and America will soon be independent of England. That 
is the reason why England is opposed to French emigration.” 
Not a few American statesmen had views not unlike those of 
the French Marquis. They thought of founding a new State 
made up chiefly of active Frenchmen with democratic ideas, 
men whose industrial ability, science, courage, and social virtues 
would be a gain to the country. Their views and those of the 
Scioto Company harmonized. 

In New York Marnésia met with a warm reception from 
the leading statesmen of America, including President Wash- 
ington, John Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison. 

The general agent of the Scioto Company, M. de Boulogne, 
had met Marnésia at Alexandria and submitted to him a scheme 
to build two cities at the same time on the company’s lands. 
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The one was intended for the farmers and soldiers, the other 
for the industrial and administrative institutions; in the latter 
the Twenty-four were to reside. It was also to contain the 
church, court-house, hospital, and the offices of the company. 
Marnésia immediately improved on these schemes. He wrote 
to d’Esprémesnil, suggesting the establishment of an episcopal 
see, of a charity hospital under the charge of the Lazarist Sis- 
ters, a charity committee, and a university. French was to be 
the language of this high school. His plans also provided for 
an academy on the model of the French Academy, a journal to 
be printed half in French, half in English, and to be edited by 
M. Monvel, the son of the famous actor of that name. Monvel 
was at the same time a mathematician, a chemist, and a literary 
man. Among Monvel’s assistants are mentioned M. Gamgrain, 
a chemist and manufacturer of thermometers and barometers, 
M. Prévoét, a broken-down sculptor, and Marnésia himself. But 
to leave no doubt of the success of the new journal, he pressed 
his friend to send over a writer able to do justice to the magnifi- 
cent scenery of America, its delightful primeval beauties, and its 
strange and sublime views. He meant M. Fontanes, a dis- 
tinguished writer of the day. Marnésia offered to pay for his 
passage out of his own pocket. But, above all, M. d’Esprémes- 
nil must come, for on him depend in the last instance the for- 
tunes of the French immigrants. 

D’Esprémesnil did not come. He thought that duty re- 
quired his presence in France; but he promised to come in 
April, 1791. Meanwhile he sent the Chevalier du Bac as his 
representative. Du Bae arrived in Philadelphia in October, 
1790, with a number of workmen placed under his control. His 
first step was to seek Col. Frank, the agent of the Scioto Com- 
pany. The Colonel promised to convey the immigrants to their 
future homes without delay at 20 livres per head. But quarrels 
sprang up that detained the immigrants in Philadelphia, causing 
much needless expense to their employers, for their board cost 
up to 50 cents daily for the workmen, while the chiefs of the 
enterprise paid four livres per head. Du Bac spent only 30 
cents apiece for his colonists because he managed his own 


kitchen. 
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At last the colonists gathered on the Potomac and marched 
westward, following the course of the river till they reached 
the Blue Mountains. They marched in several bands, though 
the bands were not always led by those who were to manage 
their interests in the Scioto valley. Marnésia, for instance, 
remained in New York conferring with the managers of the 
company while his men were marching towards the Ohio. On 
the other hand, Germans, Americans, and even Illinois (7?) fol- 
lowed in the track of the Frenchmen, purposing like them to 
found new settlements at a distance from the coast. 

Great were the hardships encountered by the wanderers. 
Once they reached the Blue Mountains every trace of civiliza- 
tion ceased. The roads had been bad before. Now they fol- 
lowed the trails of the Indians. Hostelries there were none; 
here and there at great intervals they met with hunters’ lodges, 
black with smoke and repulsive because of their filth. Mar- 
nésia’s son, who seems to have lacked his father’s enthusiasm, 
describes with disgust his stay in a blockhouse, where, sitting 
on a rough-hewn trunk of a tree, he dined on salt and dried beef, 
black bread, and whiskey. The dining-room was lit up by an 
improvised lamp. 

The expectations of the colonists were modest enough. They 
did not look for the comforts of a European home. Conse- 
quently when, on arriving at Marietta, they found that the com- 
pany had built them huts, they were delighted. They drew up 
testimonials bearing witness to the kind treatment they had re- 
ceived at the hands of the company, and complained only of 
their delay on the seaboard and the consequent exhaustion of 
their resources. These documents were sent to Europe to re- 
fute the slanders there published against the company. 

In December, 1790, most of the colonists had collected at 
Gallipolis and Marietta. They were to winter there until tlie 
following February. The letters sent from there are most hope- 
ful. The fertility of the soil, they reported, exceeds their fond- 
est expectations. What worries them most is how to bring 
cattle to their new homes. In Marietta, too, they made the 
acquaintance of the redskins. Their relations were quite 
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friendly, for Marnésia, who had now joined his followers, there 
entertained a Huron queen at dinner. 

But this pleasant state of things was not destined to last. 
When the American Government had sold the Scioto lands to 
the Frenchmen the Indians were still in possession. What is 
more, they declared that they were the rightful owners of the 
country. What were the poor immigrants to do? The Indians 
were willing to permit them to occupy the lands they had 
bought, provided they accepted them from the Indians. But 
their relations to the American Government forbade this. Ac- 
cordingly they appealed to the American authorities. Their ap- 
peal was not in vain. General St. Clair immediately led 3000 
men against the redskins. The result was disastrous. . Twelve 
hundred of his men were slain and scalped by the Indians, seven 
field-pieces and all the baggage lost. The Vicomte de Malartic, 
who served as an officer under St. Clair, received three wounds. 

The projected settlement on the Scioto was now out of the 
question. Part of the colonists went to New Orleans, others 
towards the north, to the upper Ohio. The Marnésias, father 
and son, after barely escaping from the savages, reached Pitts- 
burgh, which was soon besieged. Of the inhabitants of Gal- 
lipolis some took refuge in Virginia, others in Pennsylvania. 
The most unlucky of the French emigrants were the colonists 
of M. d’Esprémesnil. While they were awaiting on the Ohio 
the issue of Gen. St. Clair’s campaign they were abandoned by 
their leader M. du Bac, who had gone to some place 1200 miles 
away to buy more land. After St. Clair’s defeat these unfor- 
tunates were obliged to leave the Ohio country, having neither 
money, provisions, nor leader. Meunier, d’Esprémesnil’s valet, 
with his family found a refuge with the Marquis de Marnésia 
at Pittsburgh. The rest reached Philadelphia in a state of 
wretched destitution. Marnésia, after the failure of St. Clair’s 
expedition, saw that for the present at least the Scioto valley 
was closed to French emigration. Without delay he bought 
four hundred acres on the Monongahela, near Pittsburgh, and 
called the place Asilum. Here, near the head of the Ohio 
River, in possession of lands desirable both on account of their 
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fertility and their favorable industrial and commercial position, 
he established himself. He summoned his countrymen to join 
him, promising them the industrial and commercial control of 
the country between the Kentucky and New Orleans. To pro- 
vide for the needs of his colonists he established a pottery and 
opened a brick quarry. Here he felt happy and content, drink- 
ing the milk of his own cows, eating vegetables grown in his own 
garden, and feasting on game and fish, the product of his sport- 
ing expeditions. Around him dwelt a number of French fam- 
ilies; but this did not satisfy him. He pressed all his friends 
in France to join him, among them Messrs. de Vichy, de Bordy, 
de Perdignier, and d’Esprémesnil. “If d’Esprémesnil would 
invest 10,000 livres,” wrote Marnésia to the latter, “ he would 
buy for him a plantation adjoining his own. If he would ven- 
ture 10,000 liwres additional,” the enthusiastic Marquis assured 
his friend, on his word of honor, “ he could have an income of 
15,000 livres annually in six years.” 

We shall now leave the Marquis at Pittsburgh in the midst 
of his dreams of prosperity, and fix our eyes on other mem- 
bers of the Scioto Company. Of course, after the St. Clair dis- 
aster in 1791, there was no further question of an immediate 
settlement in the Scioto valley. But even before that untoward 
event some of the leading men of the Twenty-four had felt 
doubts regarding the joys of the new Eden, and had remained 
at New York or Philadelphia to watch the progress of events. 
Such a man was M. de la Roche, who warned Mme. d’Esprémes- 
nil that for a delicate lady like her, accustomed at best to culti- 
vate a few flowers, the hard work of a farmer’s wife would be no 
pleasure, and accordingly offered to rent for her a louse in 
Philadelphia. The letter was written early in 1791. 

About this time, also, violent attacks were made on Messrs. 
Playfair and Chais, the agents of the Scioto Company in Paris. 
They were charged with neglecting to provide proper passage for 
the colonists and with disseminating lies. The ships they 
offered were unfit for human beings; emigrants were obliged to 
wait at Havre for weeks, until, tired of delay, they sailed to San 
Domingo and thence to the States—a roundabout, expensive 
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voyage. The Scioto Company had advertised its lands as the 
only lands for sale in the United States. Now lands were offered 
for sale situated near Philadelphia, on the Potomac, in Virginia, 
in Kentucky—lands, too, partly cleared. 

These attacks, combined with the victory of the Indians, fol- 
lowed by the dispersion of the immigrants already arrived, fore- 
shadowed the certain ruin of the Scioto Company. No one was 
quicker to foresee its downfall than the American superintend- 
ent of the company, Mr. William Duer. Mr. Duer was a promi- 
nent New York banker who stood close to the American 
Government. An Englishman by birth, his fortunes had been 
varied. He was the son of an English West Indian, was edu- 
cated at Eton, and went to India with Lord Clive. In 1762 
Clive sent him back on account of ill health. Duer now went 
to Antigua in the West Indies, and thence, after his father’s 
death in 1768, to New York. Here, having entered into mer- 
cantile speculations with Gen. Schuyler, he soon became in- 
terested in political affairs. Honors soon rained upon him. 
Before long Duer was a colonel in the militia, a judge in the 
County Court, a member of the New York Congress. In 1777, 
nine years after his arrival in New York, we find him a member 
of the convention which drafted the first constitution of the 
State of New York. He was to rise still higher. Having been 
elected to the Continental Congress (1777-8), Duer was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Treasury Board (1789) until the organi- 
zation of the financial department of the United States 
Government. Alexander Hamilton, it is well known, was 
Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury, but Duer was Hamil- 
ton’s assistant secretary. This highly trusted and highly honored 
banker became a bankrupt in 1792. His failure led to the first 
financial panic in the United States caused by speculation, a 
failure impoverishing many people, rich and poor, and involving 
a loss of $3,000,000, at that time a colossal sum. 

Such was the man in whose hands rested the fortunes of the 
Scioto Company. When Duer saw that the company was 
doomed, there was no hesitation or delay. He forthwith began 
another company, the Union Frangaise, and in partnership with 
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General Knox, Washington’s Secretary of War, he bought from 
the Government 250,000 acres of land on Frenchman’s Bay, in 
Maine, 180 miles northeast of Boston. These lands were not as 
fertile as the Scioto region, but they were more accessible, and 
the proximity of Boston offered an easy outlet for their lumber, 
the chief product of Maine. Duer’s terms to the Scioto people 
certainly appeared fair. He offered to sell them the land at 
six livres per acre, half * of the price to be paid in four years. 
Meantime he promised to carry the colonists to Maine at his own 
expense, to furnish them provisions for a year, consisting of salt 
beef and pork, flour, fish, rice, and maize. He would also pro- 
vide them with cows, a bull, and a sow, the cattle to be paid for 
at the end of a year. Cabins were to be ready for the colonists 
at their arrival, Duer standing the cost. Three of the Company 
of Twenty-four, Messrs. de Barth and de la Roche and Mme. 
de Leval, went to Maine to inspect the land. Meantime, as 
might be expected, the Scioto Company, i.e., Mr. Duer, did all 
in its power to help the Union Frangaise, i.e., Mr. Duer. All 
means were used to silence the complaints of the Scioto colonists, 
who were clamoring for their lands. To some money was 
loaned, on others official positions were bestowed. Both classes 
were expected to write to France in a sense favorable to the 
managers of the company. Such is M. du Bancel’s statement 
about January, 1792. 

Of the Twenty-four, M. de la Roche and Madame de Leval, 
certainly the latter, became the tools of Mr. Duer. Indeed this 
woman appears to have been an adventuress without character. 
She left France, leaving her husband behind, and though part 
owner of the Scioto lands, quietly stayed in the East, and soon 
became intimate with Duer. After this she used her utmost 
efforts to induce Marnésia, Malartic, and d’Esprémesnil to take 
up the cause of the Union Frangaise. The Marquis de Mar- 
nésia had at first greatly admired Duer’s financial genius, but 
now took a different view. He called Duer a swindler and had 
several violent interviews with the banker. But the Frenchman 


*The other half, as I take it, were to offset the three livres per acre paid 
on the Scioto lands, [C. G. H. 
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was no match for the American. He was the latter’s debtor, 
and having sold his Pittsburgh property, was not only penniless, 
but liable to imprisonment. Duer did not mince matters with 
him, but told him bluntly that the Frenchmen had dealt not 
with the American but with the French Scioto Company, and 
that Duer might unceremoniously repudiate Playfair’s actions. 
The unlucky Marquis was thunderstruck, while Madame de 
Leval amused herself with sneering at his schemes and dreams. 
Finally, leaving his interests in the hands of a lawyer, he re- 
turned, being threatened with the loss of his property in France 
by the laws against the émigrés. 

Of the other French immigrants in the United States, some 
at least appear to have been led by Duer’s fair promises and the 
representations of M. de la Roche and Madame de Leval to settle 
in Maine. When, in July, 1792, M. Bancel, d’Esprémesnil’s 
agent, reached Maine, he found Duer’s lands settled in part; 
the settlement was near a place called Leval’s Spring (Fontaine 
Leval). The people were affable and hospitable; their children 
handsome and large. They lived on vegetables, maize, barley, 
venison, fish, pork, beef, fowl, and milk products. Nearly all 
had canoes to fish in. The fish they salted and exchanged for 
sugar, flour, molasses, and oil. Some of them engaged in whal- 
ing, but most of them were lumbermen. They made tables and 
other furniture which they bartered for whatever commodities 
they needed. Their cattle, Bancel reported to d’Esprémesnil, 
were fine, their pastures rich, their potatoes and corn magnificent, 
their wheat rather poor. He saw a fish weighing sixty-eight 
pounds sold for thirty cents (sous). The ordinary price of fish 
was six liards a pound; venison sold for two and a half liards. 
Two pounds of fresh meat were bartered for one pound of salt 
meat. The trees, Bancel wrote, were of enormous height, and 
included pines, white and yellow, sugar maples, birches, cedars, 
lindens, and ashes. Such is the last account the d’Esprémesnil 
papers give us of the French emigrants who actually reached 
America. It may be worth while to inquire whether any traces 
of the colony are still in existence. 

To close this story of hardship and disappointment without 
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reverting to the most prominent character in the enterprise, M. 
du Val d’Esprémesnil, would be unpardonable. Our readers 
will recall that while the Marquis de Marnésia tried to lure him 
to Pittsburgh, Madame de Leval sought his co-operation in 
Duer’s Maine undertaking. Both failed. D’Esprémesnil, un- 
like the other members of the French Scioto Company, was inde- 
pendent of Duer. The other colonists had paid for only one- 
half of the lands they proposed to settle; d’Esprémesnil had paid 
for his in full. Besides, he owed Duer no money. He resolved 
to look over the ground, and especially to ascertain whether the 
Scioto scheme was a total failure before committing himself to 
new plans. For this purpose he needed a new manager: du Bac 
had proved himself incapable. The man he chose was a gentle- 
man from Dauphiny, Bancel de Congoulin. He had formed 
one of du Bac’s company in 1790, but had soon returned, un- 
willing to serve under any one. In 1791 he received d’Espré- 
mesnil’s appointment with full instructions and power of 
attorney. 

Bancel left without delay, full of plans and projects. He 
landed at Philadelphia, of which he wrote an interesting de- 
scription to his chief. The city was traversed by broad streets, 
running at right angles from north to south and from east to 
west. The streets were flanked by brick sidewalks a yard and a 
half in width. The houses were built of brick, and very elegant. 
Down the Delaware for three miles stretched the harbor filled 
with shipping. Philadelphia, says Bancel, is the largest, finest, 
and most populous city in the United States. Its inhabitants 
number fifty thousand. Being the capital of the republic, it 
is the seat of Congress. It contains twenty churches, but no 
denomination is recognized as privileged. Here dwell in har- 
mony alongside of one another Catholics, Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Quakers, German Lutherans, Moravians, Methodists, 
Anabaptists, Universalists, ete. 

From Philadelphia Bancel proceeded to New York. Though 
he distrusted Duer, he resolved to confer with the banker. Three 
weeks elapsed before an interview was accorded to him. The 
meeting was far from pleasant. Duer refused to admit any 
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of Bancel’s claims, and after repeated interviews put the French- 
man out of doors and told him to bring his farmers from 
Pittsburgh. Bancel replied by putting in a claim for 80,000 
livres, which he intended to secure through the courts. Mean- 
time he called on Mme. de Leval and M. de la Roche, whom 
he requested to deliver (to Duer?) d’Esprémesnil’s deed for 
10,000 acres, with a receipt for 30,000 livres attached. The 
woman refused to return the document, declaring that Bancel 
must have lost it, whereupon the latter concludes that Mme. 
de Leval is a confederate of the banker. 

Soon after Bancel was paralyzed by the report of Duer’s 
failure with a deficit of twenty-seven millions; the failure was 
the greatest that had occurred up to that time in the United 
States. One thought somewhat reassured the French Scioto 
colonists. Duer is not the company, and in the company Duer 
had a number of rich partners. These partners were not known, 
but fortunately their agreement was found and their names 
discovered. ‘‘ They are well able to pay the debts due to the 
immigrants,” he writes to d’Esprémesnil. Convinced of this, 
Marnésia left for France, placing his interests in the hands of a 
Philadelphia lawyer. Bancel also retained a lawyer, but learn- 
ing that Duer, backed by his friends, had resumed payments, 
he visited the banker and declared himself ready to examine 
the Maine lands. The result of this visit we have related above. 
He advised d’Esprémesnil to accept the Maine lands instead of 
those he had bought on the Scioto. 

We shall not weary our readers with a detailed account of 
Bancel’s magnificent schemes. Suffice it to say he returned to 
France, saw his chief, was authorized by him to settle with Duer, 
accepting the Maine lands. He bade farewell to M. d’Espré- 
mesnil in July, 1793, and on the eighth of that month an- 
nounced to his patron from Havre that he and his family are 
about to embark for America. “ Depend on my zeal ” are the 
last words of his letter, which concludes the D’Esprémesnil cor- 
respondence. Bancel is not again heard of. 

Not long after Bancel’s departure d’Esprémesnil was arrested 
by order of the revolutionary despots. His sturdy resistance to 
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ministerial usurpation in 1787 was forgotten, and he was con- 
demned and guillotined on April 22, 1794. 

The sad failure of the French Scioto Company was to be 
expected. The leaders were fantastic but honest dreamers, and 
the followers had but a faint conception of the difficulties await- 
ing them in the New World. To us who live a hundred years 
later the story of the émigré attempt to colonize Ohio sounds 
like a romance, so hard is it to realize many details in the report. 
Withal it is an instructive tale, placing before us striking pic- 
tures of men and conditions both in France and in this country. 
But what most strikingly impresses us in this singular history is 
the astounding progress made by our great republic during the 
first century of its existence. 








THE EARLIEST BAPTISMAL REGISTER OF ST. 
PETER’S CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 


By Rev. James H. McGean. 
I. 


HEREWITH are given the names of one hundred and two 
persons who were baptized at St. Peter’s Church, New York, 
from the ending of the year 1787 to the beginning of 1791, a 
period of about three years; there is, unhappily, no record of 
previous baptisms, though the congregation was incorporated 
in 1785, and though years previously the Catholics of New York 
City were occasionally visited by priests, notably by Father 
Farmer. The marriage records of the church are in an even 
less satisfactory condition, as the first entry on them bears the 
comparatively late date of January 22, 1802. 

From a slight study of the following extracts it will appear 
that in the years preceding the opening of our register the bap- 
tisms (and with more reason the marriages) could not have been 
many, since the Catholic population had so few births for the 
three years above indicated. In the year 1787 there could not 
have been more than four hundred Catholics in the city, and to 
this number we might add about half as many more for the suc- 
ceeding two years, judging from the baptismal returns. 

Though no name is signed to the entries here printed, 
there is no doubt that all the baptisms recorded for these 
years and for many years after were conferred by the Rev. 
William O’Brien, who was appointed resident pastor by Bishop 
Carroll in 1787, and whose death occurred in 1816. 

It is interesting to note the various nationalities of the early 
Catholics of New York, as we may surmise them from the fam- 
ily names. Irish names are the most numerous; next in number 
come those presumably French; then the German, followed by 


names of Italian, Spanish, Scotch, and English origin. 
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The population of New York, which was about twenty-five 
thousand, was therefore, as it still remains, of a cosmopolitan 
character; the descendants, however, of these Catholic families 
whose children are the first on the baptismal records of St. 
Peter’s Church may claim to be American of Americans. Are 
they also Catholic of Catholics ? 


De Grove,* Joseph, born Oct. 29, 1787, of Dominick Joseph 
De Grove, Catholic, and Catharine, Protestant; sponsors, 
D. Vincent Bariclo and Charlotte Beaumot. 

Dr Grover, Joseph, born Oct. 9, 1789, of Peter De Grove, 
Catholic, and Magdalen, Protestant; sponsors, Joseph Lyn- 
man and Hannah Lynman. 

Gontz, John, born Nov. 24, 1787, of Otho Gontz and Eliza- 
beth; sponsors, Houder and Catharine Woldhuder. 

Gourtay, Mary, born Dec. 2, 1787, of James Gourlay and 
Mary, Protestant; sponsor, Rev. T. John Connell.; 

Cray, Mary, born Sept. 30, of Andrew Cray and Sarah Cray, 
both Catholics; baptized Dec. 18; the sponsors were ¢D. 
Fergus Maddin and Margaret Hickey, both Catholies. 

Roger, Joseph, born Nov. 18, of Francis Roger and Mary 
Roger, both Catholics; baptized Dec. 20, 1787; the spon- 
sors were Joseph Ribeud and Mary Ribeud, both Catholics. 

Benisson, Thomas, a negro, born May 2, 1784, slave of Mr. 
Joseph Benisson, Catholic; baptized 14th Jan. 1788; spon- 
sors, Louis Abraham Walsh and Barbara Feinea. 

Sweeny, Elizabeth, born Dec. 5, 1787, of Doyle Sweeny,§ 
Catholic, and Elizabeth, Protestant; sponsors, Thomas 
O’Hara and Elizabeth Suter. 


* The entries are in Latin; the date of the baptism is not often given; 
it would seem, however, that these baptisms took place about the time of the 
births, as the fifth entry has its date of baptism Dec. 18th. The spelling of the 
names as given in the register is, in nearly all cases, retained. 

+ It seems to have heretofore escaped the attention of those who have 
written about St. Peter’s Church, that there was a Rev. T. John Connell associ- 
ated with its early history. 

t The letter D. evidently is the courtesy title anglicé Mr. 

§ It may be observed that the religion of the parents is given not only when 
one is a Catholic, but also when both are Catholics; the significant letters 
LL.OC., legitimé conjugati, are inserted in all the entries. 
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Gurrapint, Philip, born Oct. 14, 1787, of Vincent Ghiradini 
and Elizabeth Kearney; sponsor, Philip Filicchi. 

Harenrratz, William Henry, born Feb. 13, 1788, of Peter 
Hapenfratz and Catharine; the sponsors were John Henry 
Joseph Bisolo and Helena Sech. 

Drirenvor, Bernard, born Aug. 10, 1788, of Bernard Dipendor, 
Catholic, and Mary, Protestant; the sponsor, Thomas 
O’Brien. 

Suttrvan, Elizabeth, born Feb. 14, 1788, of John Sullivan, 
Catholic, and Mary, Protestant; sponsor, Joseph Roiz 
Silva. 

McCreapy, Frederick, born March 15, 1788, of Denis Mc- 
Cready and Barbara, Catholics; sponsor, Joseph Roiz Silva. 

Hesu, Frances, born May 3, 1788, of James Hesh and Ann 
Hesh, Catholics; the sponsors were Peter Oxenford and 
Frances Walkerman. 

SweErTzEL, Sophia, born Jan. 16, 1788, of Gaspar Swertzel and 
Margaret, Catholics; the sponsors were Francis Flovy and 
Frances Walkerman. 

Hi, Elizabeth, born Feb. 16, 1787, of Joseph Hill and Su- 
sanna, Catholics; the sponsor was Mary Kennedy. 

Lyncn, * Alexander Didacus, born 23d day of the month of 
April a.p. 1788, of Dominick Lynch and Joanna, Catho- 
lies; the sponsors were His Excellency Didacus de Gardo- 
qui, ambassador (legatus) of the King of Spain, and Catha- 
rine Mary De La Forest. 

Sutiivan, Florence, born 13th day of the month of February 
A.D. 1788, of Florence Sullivan and Margaret, Catholics; 
the sponsors were John Sullivan and Rachel Cavanagh. 


* This Alexander Didacus was the son of Dominick Lynch, who was so 
intimately connected with the rise and progress of Catholicity in the State of 
New York. The important position he occupied in the city is evident from the 
fact that so distinguished a person as the Spanish Minister was godfather for 
his child. Dominick Lynch for years was trustee of St. Peter’s Church. He 
was the founder in America of the Lynch families, which are now so promi- 
nent in social, political, and intellectual life in the Western part of the State. 

In the absence of a priest, the corner-stone of St. Peter’s Church had been 
laid a few years before by His Excellency, the above-named Spanish Am- 
bassador. 
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Ceincer, Elizabeth, born 10th day of the month of February 
A.D. 1788, of Maurice Celinger, Catholic, and Bridget, 
Protestant; the godmother was Elizabeth Harty. 

Mageratu, Edward, born the 27th day of the month of June 
A.D. 1788, of Bartholomew Magrath and Mary, Catholics; 
the sponsors were Thomas Magrath and Mary Magrath. 

Morpuy, Mary, born the 22d day of the month of March a.p. 
1788, of Patrick Murphy and Frances, Catholics; the god- 
father was Daniel Murphy. 

Lx Bron, Peter, born the 1st day of July a.p. 1788, of Marino 
“ Brun and Charlotte, Catholics; the sponsors were 
(names not given). 

Frvueeas, Mary, born the 9th day of the month of May a.p. 
1788, of Stephen Feugeas and Mary, Catholics; the spon- 
sors were Dominick L’Eglise and Marianna Drucuman. 

Jounston, Neale, born the 21st day of the month of August 
A.D. 1788, of Neale Johnston and Esther, Catholics; the 
godfather was James Caufield. 

CurenpeER, Sarah, born the 20th day of the month of January, 
1788, of John Chrender and Sarah, Catholics; the god- 
father was Nicholas Peifer. 

ZearcueE, Barbara, born the 15th day of the month of July 
A.D. 1788, of Francis Zearche and Ellen, Catholics; the 
sponsors were Peter Hapenfratz and Barbara Lamberthen. 

Strcuter, Elizabeth, born the 13th day of the month of Septem- 
ber a.p. 1788, of John Stichler, Catholic, and Margaret, 
Protestant; the godfather was John Baptist Gillioux. 

Sticuter, Joseph, born the 20th day of January a.p. 1787, of 
John Stichler, the father, Catholic, and Margaret, Protes- 
tant; the godfather was Joseph Heidel. 

Morpny, Thomas, born the 23d day of the month of September 
a.D. 1788, of Patrick Murphy and Mary, Catholics; the 
sponsors were William Thomas and Grace Gorman. 

Haywarp, Mary, born the 13th day of the month of August 
A.D. 1788, of Samuel Hayward, Protestant, and Mary, 
Catholic; the sponsors were Adam Lynham and Eleanor 


O’Brien. 
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Suttrvan, Daniel, born the 2d day of the month of November 
A.D. 1788, of James Sullivan and Mary, Catholics; the 
godfather was Edward Small. 

Morse, Sarah, born the 13th day of the month of December 
A.D. 1789, of William Morse, Catholic, and Mary, Protes- 
tant; the sponsors were Julius Polinetz and Mary Thomas. 

Mipptenovse, Mary, born the 31st day of December a.p. 1788, 
of John Middlehouse and Sarah, Protestants; the god- 
mother was Maria Knopp. 

Mappen, Philip, born the 1st day of the month of March 
A.D. 1789, of Thomas Madden and Margaret, Catholics; the 
godfather was Timothy Crowley. 

Nort, George, born the 2d day of the month of April a.p. 1789, 
of Sebastian Noti and Catharine, Catholics; the godfather 
was George Limbat. 

Firzcrratp, Thomas, born the 18th day of the month of May 
A.D. 1789, of Maurice Fitzgerald and Jane, Catholics; the 
godfather was John Maloney. 

* Butter, Margaret (a negro slave), born the 15th of the month 
of April a.p. 1779; the godmother was Mrs. Margaret 
Cunningham, the mistress of the slave. 

* Maruinzen, Dorothy, born 15th of the month of May a.p. 
1770; the sponsors were Nicholas Diser and Catharine 
Hapenfratz. 

+ McDonatp, Marcella, born the 15th of the month of March 
A.D. 1788, of Allan McDonald and Catharine, Catholics; 
the godfather was John McDonald. 

+ McArruvr, Catharine, born the 19th of the month of June 
A.p. 1789, of Archibald McArthur (e) and Eleanor, Catho- 
lies; the godmother was Margaret Cameron. 

t Darron, James, born the 24th day of the month of June 
A.D. 1789, of Thomas Dalton and Elizabeth Naughton, 
Catholics; the godfather was the Rev. William O’Brien. 


* This slave, and Dorothy Mathinzen, whose baptism is next in order, were 
doubtless converts, the first recorded in the records of St. Peter’s Church. 

+ The names seem to indicate Scotch parentage. 

t These baptisms were evidently conferred by the Rev. William O’Brien, 
the first resident pastor of St. Peter’s Church. 
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(This is the first time we find the maiden name of the wife 
recorded. ) 

Der Govera, Dominick, born the 5th day of the month of July 
A.D. 1789, of Dominick Joseph De Goveia, Catholic, and 
Catharine Greenwall, Protestant; the godfather was Mr. 
Arnold Henry Dohrman. 

Lyncu, Margaret, born the 30th day of the month of July a.p. 
1789, of Dominick Lynch and Joanna Lynch, Catholics; 
the sponsors were Daniel Carroll and Catharine McCoombe. 

* Sroucuton, Thomas, born the 4th day of the month of August 
A.D. 1789, of Thomas Stoughton and Catharine Lynch, 
Catholics; the sponsors were Dominick and Joanna Lynch. 

MacDonatp, Angus, born 11th day of the month of August 
A.D. 1789, of John MacDonald and Catharine McDonald, 
Catholics; the sponsors were John MacDonald and Mar- 
garet MacDonald. 

Carrone, Anthony Alexander Edward, born the 13th day of 
the month of August a.p. 1789, of Henry Nicholas Joseph 
Caprone, father, and Rosalia Gardi, Catholics; the spon- 
sors were Anthony Rainetaux and Mary Hyacinth Gil- 
lienne Visdehre. 

Byron, John Smith, born the 1st day of the month of May, 
1789, of William Byron and Wielmina Cannon; the spon- 
sors were James Smith and Phebe Cannon. 

Barton, James, born the 23d day of the month of July a.p. 
1789, of James Barton and Elizabeth; the sponsors were 
James Goffa and Catharine Clark. 

Hvuenes, John Baptist, born the 30th day of the month of July 
A.D. 1789, of Christopher and Christiana Hughes; the 
sponsors were Nicholas Butler and Mary Beaumont. 

MacDonatp, Duncan, born the 13th day of the month of Sep- 
tember a.p. 1789, of John MacDonald and Margaret Mac- 
Donald; the sponsors were Angus MacDonald and Catha- 


rine MacDonald. 


* Don Thomas Stoughton was Spanish Consul; his wife was the sister of 
Dominick Lynch. These two gentlemen were energetic trustees of the young 
Catholic corporation of St. Peter’s. 
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Gortz, Christopher, born the 13th day of the month of Septem- 
ber a.p. 1789, of Otho Gortz, father, and Elizabeth Breild; 
the sponsors were Christopher Hirothen and Maria Hiro- 
then. 

Lator, Ann, born the 26th day of the month of May a.p. 1789, 
of John Lalor and Anastasia Dwyer; the sponsors were 
Jeremiah Lalor and Maria O’Fogarty. 

Warptow, Maria Barbara, born the 20th day of the month of 
September a.p. 1789, of Patrick Wardlow and Barbara 
Lambert; the sponsors were Jose Roiz Silva and Maria 
Lambert. 

Roginson, John, born the 12th day of the month of September 
A.D. 1789, of John Robinson and Mary Keating; the spon- 
sors were William O’Brien and Hanna Vittell. 

Tuompson, Mary, born the 4th day of the month of September 
A.D. 1789, of Bennett Thompson, father, Protestant, and 
Elizabeth, Catholic; the godfather was James Hesh. 

Watsu, Augustine, born the 3d day of September a.p. 1789, of 
Augustine Walsh and Elizabeth O’Brien; the godmother 
was Margaret Boyd. 

CasHEL, John, a negro, born the 2d day of September a.p. 1789; 
the godfather was Andrew Morris.* 

Perstan1, Mary, born the 9th day of the month of November 
A.D. 1789, of Peter Persiani, father, and Sarah Kerney; 
the sponsors were (names not given). 

Cromer, Narcissus, born the 2d day of November a.p. 1789, of 
Anthony Cromer, father, and Elizabeth Morgs; the spon- 
sors were Simeon Nut and Frances Cocarmor. 

Kennett, Basil, born the 10th day of the month of November 
A.D. 1789, of Basil Kennett, father, and Frances Morrough; 
the sponsors were Norrick Lizzim and Susan Sure. 

McDonatp, Alexis, born the 20th day of November a.p. 1789, 
of Duncan McDonald and Ann Grant; sponsors were 
Aspasius McChorter (Whorter ?) and Catharine Grant. 

Lemprev, Matthias, born the 9th day of the month of November 


* This Andrew Morris was one of the early trustees of the Church, who 
in charity was sponsor for the poor negro. 
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A.D. 1789, of Ignatius and Catharine Lemdieu; the spon- 
sors were Matthias Connor and Euphemia. 

Locue, Benjamin, born the 5th day of the month of December 
A.D. 1789, of Francis Loche and Mary Roge; the godfather 
wes George Larze. 

Frinx, Constance, born the 18th day of the month of December 
A.D. 1789, of Theophilus Frink and Frances Harrison; the 
sponsors were John Andrew Gibo and Catharine Wanda- 
memi. 

Mevst, Catharine, born the 22d day of the month of November 
A.D. 1789, of Peter Meusi, father, and Anna Meusi; the 
sponsors were Bartholomew Andre and Catharine Lab- 
soris. 

Moran, Margaret, born the 6th day of the month of December 
A.D. 1789, of Edward Moran, father, and Sarah Moran; 
the sponsors were Andrew Barron and Elizabeth Mc- 
Cready. 

Le Brun, Ann, born the 22d day of the month of March a.p. 
1790, of Marino Le Brun and * Charlotte Le Brun; the 
sponsors were John Bolever and Norma Bolever. 

+ Lioyp, Anna B., born the 6th day of the month of December 
A.D. 1789, of Paul B. Lloyd and Mary Lloyd; the god- 
father was William Lawlor. 

Scnont, Peter de, born the 21st day of the month of March 
1.p. 1790, of Francis Schont, father, and Helena Sconct; 
the godfather was Peter Seige. 

Sutiivan, Daniel, born the 21st day of the month of December 
A.D. 1789, of Florence Sullivan, father, and Margaret; the 
sponsors were Hester Naylor and Thomas Cavanagh. 

Leary, Mori, born Jan. 24, a.p. 1790, of Daniel Leary and 
Sarah Leary; the sponsors were Luke de Flor and Joanna 
Cofney. 

Lemorne, John, born March 2, a.v. 1790; the sponsors were 
Dominus Andres and Sophia Boutreux. 

* The register has for the mother’s name Charollena ; it evidently should 


be Carolotta, the same as was given for the mother of Peter, born in July 1788. 
+ The register has the name Loyd. 
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De Grov, Peter, born Jan. 13, a.pv. 1790, of Peter Augustine 
and Elizabeth Baptiste; the sponsors were Peter and Helen 
Lyn. 

Heacu, William, born May 4, a.p. 1790, of Jacob Heach and 
Honora Heach; the sponsors were William and Eleanor 
Spread. 

Morris, Margaret, born March 9, a.p. 1790, of Andrew Morris 
and Eleanor Morris; the godfather was John Sullivan. 
Quinton, George, born Jan. 1, a.p. 1790, of Joseph Quinion 

and Mary; the godfather was George Nato. 

Trepon, Elizabeth, born April 9, a.p. 1790, of Anthony Trepon 
and Dorothy; the sponsors were George Conton and Eliza- 
beth Conton. 

Ixoyp, Eugenia, born March 29, a.p. 1790, of Thomas Lloyd 
and Elizabeth; the sponsors were Patrick and Maria 
Risdecher. 

Epmz, Clauda Josepha Louisa, born March 21, a.p. 1790, of 
Claude Edme and Clauda D’Esprez; the sponsors were 
Nicholas Sulpice and Josepha Bergeot. 

Anprea, Barbara, born July 2, 1790, of Bartholomew Andrea 
and Hester Bell; the sponsors were John Baptiste and 
Barbara Orsi. 

ConneLt, Mary, born March 10, 1790, of Patrick Connell and 
Mary Connell; the sponsors were Thomas Vaughon and 
Margaret Giron. 

Itoyp, John, born Feb. 2, 1785, of Michael Lloyd and Catha- 
rine Lloyd; the godfather was John Clohosy. 

Ixoyp, Michael, born April 10, a.p. 1787, of Michael Lloyd and 
Catharine Lloyd; the godfather was John Clohosy. 

Itoyp, Sarah, born Jan. 14, a.p. 1790, of Michael Lloyd and 
Catharine; the godfather was John Clohosy. 

Vistnrer, Barbara, born July 10, a.p. 1790, of Nicholas Visinier 
and Josepha; the sponsors were Charles Felix Rue de Bou- 
logne and Barbara Orsi. 

La Prere, Maria, born Sept. 2, a.p. 1790, of James La Piere and 
Mary Bolonge; the sponsors were Dominick Bergot and 
Lucy Bergot. 
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Bopesr, Mary, born Sept. 8, a.p. 1790, of John Bodese and 
Maria Lambert; the sponsors were Henry Lambert and 
Ellen Sia. 

McDermott, James, born May 2, a.p. 1789, of Michael Mc- 
Dermott and Catharine; the godfather was Nicholas de 
Burgo. 

Surttivan, Thomas, born March 12, a.p. 1790, of Thomas and 
Mary Sullivan; the sponsors were Patrick O’Farrell and 
Mary Millen. 

Bernapi, Bartholomew, born Aug. 25, a.p. 1790, of Charles 
Bernadi and Victoria Rolin; the sponsors were Bartholo- 
mew Andrea and Lucy O’Brien. 

GootpsMALL, Pierce, born Sept. 3, a.p. 1790, of Edward Goold- 
small and Catharine Small; the sponsors were Charles Me- 
Carthy and Sarah Skidmore. 

Sweeny, Eleonara, born May 1, a.v. 1790, of Doyle Sweeny 
and Elizabeth Sweeny; the godmother was Sarah Lloyd. 

FitzGErap, Robert, born Oct. 1, a.v. 1790, of David Fitzgerald 
and Leonora Long; the sponsors were Joseph Silva and 
Ann Backhouse. 

Sroventon, Francis Joseph, born Oct. 18, a.p. 1790, of Thomas 
Stoughton and Catharine Lynch; the sponsors were Joseph 
Vior and Joana Lynch. 

Swarts, John Casper, born March 11, a.pv. 1790, of John 
Swarts and Margaret Swarts; the sponsors were John 
Shrander and Elizabeth Gontz. 

Coruins, Mark, born Nov. 27, a.p. 1790, of Mark Collins and 
Rachel Collins; the sponsors were William Chevers and 
Margaret Gafney. 

Matet, Stephen, born Dec. 28, a.p. 1790, of Stephen Aiulet and 
Angelica Kenne; the sponsors were Stephen Poret and 
Mary Curée. 

Brexton, Catharine, born Dec. 20, a.p. 1790, of John Brexton 
and Ann; the sponsors were John Geboo and Catharine 
Geboo. 

Davis, Catharine, born Dec. 10, a.p. 1790, of James Davis and 
Eleonora; the godfather was Timothy Dorgony. 
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Lane, Timothy, born Nov. 16, a.p. 1790, of Timothy Lane and 
Mary; the sponsors were Thomas Kennedy and Bridget 
Kennedy. 

LennuER, Constantine, born Dec. 19, a.v. 1790, of Augustine 
Lennuer and Elizabeth; the sponsors were Constantine 
Berthan and Adelaide Cceurtanes. 

Lyncu, Gaspar, born Dec. 8, a.p. 1790,* of Dominick Lynch 
and Eugenia; the sponsors were Andrew Dorsey and Anas- 
tasia Lynch. 


It is the purpose of the editors of “ Historical Records and 
Studies” to print further instalments of the register of St. Peter’s, 
as well as similar documents illustrating the early history of old 
St. Patrick’s, of St. Joseph’s, and St. Mary’s. If the descend- 
ants of those whose names appear in these records would kindly 
communicate either with the Rev. James H. McGean, No. 15 
Barclay Street, or with Prof. Chas. G. Herbermann, No. 223 
W. Twenty-fifth Street, the editors would be thankful to them, 
as it would be of interest to the Catholics of New York to trace 
the history of the families of the founders of the Church in the 


metropolis. 
(To be continued.) 


* The year given is Dec. 8, 1791; this is evidently a mistake, as the follow- 
ing entries have prior dates of birth. 








BRIEF SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE REV. 
GREGORY BRYAN PARDOW (1829-1838). 


Tue Rev. Gregory Bryan Pardow was born in Warwickshire, 
England, not far from Warwick Castle, on Nov. 9, 1804. He 
was the eldest son of George Pardow and Elizabeth Seaton. 

He received his classical education at Stonyhurst College, 
England, and at its completion entered the Society of Jesus; 
but his delicate health soon showed him that it would be im- 
possible for him to pursue the long course of study prescribed 
among the Jesuits, and so he was forced to leave the Order. He 
would not, however, give up the cherished idea of his life, that of 
the priesthood, and he accordingly went to Rome to begin his 
theological studies. Shortly after, his father, George Pardow, 
left England with his family for America, and Gregory accom- 
panied him, intending to continue his studies for the priesthood 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 

George Pardow took up his residence in New York City, 
and at the suggestion of the Very Rev. John Power, then ad- 
ministrator of the diocese of New York, undertook the manage- 
ment and proprietorship of the first Catholic newspaper pub- 
lished in the United States, The Truth Teller. The first num- 
ber of The Truth Teller appeared on the 2d of April, 1825. 
(See Gilmary Shea’s “ History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States,” Vol. IIT, ¢. XI, p. 188.) 

The Rev. Gregory B. Pardow, after finishing his studies in 
Baltimore, was ordained priest on Sept. 8, 1829, by the Rt. Rev. 
John DuBois, third Bishop of New York. Father Pardow was 
then twenty-five years of age. From his ordination till his 
death, which occurred eight years later, he was actively em- 


ployed in New York State and in New Jersey. 
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He was the first resident pastor of the first Catholic church 
built in Newark, N. J. We find traces of his visits to Lansing- 
burg, N. Y., before 1833. (See records of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, Vol. VII., No. 1, 
1896, p. 2.) His name also occurs in the registry of St. James’ 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., under date of 1835, and he was in 
Albany in 1837. 

Father Gregory B. Pardow died April 24, 1838, at the early 
age of 34. His Eminence Cardinal McCloskey always spoke of 
him as an elegant writer and a fine preacher. 

Father Pardow had two sisters religious: the one, known 
as Sister Teresa, died at the convent of the Sisters of Mercy, 
Houston Street, New York; the other, known as Mother Julia 
Pardow, died, a religious of the Sacred Heart, at Manhattan- 
ville, N. Y. Two of Father Pardow’s nieces are ladies of the 
Sacred Heart: Mother Augusta Pardow and Mother Pauline 
Pardow. One of his nephews, Rev. Robert Ignatius Pardow, 
S.J., died on May 9, 1884, at the age of 45, a victim of the 
typhus fever, while caring for the spiritual needs of the sick on 
Blackwell’s Island, New York. Another of his nephews, Rev. 
William O’Brien Pardow, S.J., is the ex-provincial of the New 
York and Maryland Province of the Society of Jesus. 








THE SOCIETY OF ST. RAPHAEL AND THE LEO 
HOUSE. 


By Joseru Scuarrer anp Pror. Cuas. G. HerBpermann, 


Pu.D., LL.D. 


Tue Catholic Church, ever since she was allowed freedom 
of action after the days of her persecution, has proved herself 
to be the mother of the afflicted, of the weak, and the helpless, 
Travellers especially have always been the special objects of her 
solicitude. The words hospice and hospital, found in almost all 
European languages, sufficiently establish this statement. The 
Latin word hospes does not designate “ the sick man” or “ the 
patient,” but “the host ” or “the guest”; in other words, the 
stranger. The first hospices or hospitals were founded in Rome 
to provide for the pilgrims who visited the Eternal City and 
who came from all Christian lands. This provident care of the 
Church arose not only from the needs of the faithful, whom 
piety or business attracted to the centre of Christendom, but 
also from her charity. It was suggested to her by one of the 
most beautiful narratives in the Old Testament, the story of 
Tobias. No wonder that when she read in Holy Writ how God 
Himself sent one of the princes of heaven, the archangel 
Raphael, to guard the younger Tobias on his journey to Rages 
in Medea, she felt it her duty to extend her protecting hand over 
the unfortunate traveller in the rude ages that followed the fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

In the course of time the nations of Europe grew more or- 
derly and less violent, the means of communication more easy, 
and the spirit of Christian charity more widespread and active; 


gradually, too, the wealth and power of the Church declined. 
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Then the hotel (from hospes) took the place of the hospice, and 
the policeman of the friar. Charity was replaced by state 
supervision, and the wayfarer was left more and more to his own 
guidance. In the case of the practised voyager this state of 
things involved little or no hardship, and up to the middle of 
the present century the number of inexperienced travellers was 
limited: men and women lived and died in the village or the 
town which had given them birth. But very different became 
the state of affairs when, about 1850, the great wave of emigra- 
tion set in which sent hundreds of thousands, nay millions, of 
Europeans to the New World. It uprooted from their homes 
men, women, and children, plain and guileless beings, who knew 
neither the hardships nor the dangers of travel. It sent them 
to unknown lands where new customs and often a strange lan- 
guage confused them, where artful, selfish men made them the 
victims of their scheming, deceiving them, swindling them, 
tempting them, and leading them astray. Neither their prop- 
erty nor their persons were safe against the plots of these mis- 
creants. But not only was the emigrants’ material property 
in jeopardy, but also his most sacred possession, his religion. 
The long voyage disturbed his habits, the strange land with its 
new customs unsettled his views, his ignorance left him helpless. 
The sweet sounds of the bells hanging in the towers of the fa- 
miliar church no longer summoned him to divine service, and 
when he looked for a church in which to hear Mass he was be- 
wildered by a multitude of conventicles that invited him to 
enter. What wonder if even the well-disposed were ship- 
wrecked ! 

The dangers and trials of the immigrant at an early day at- 
tracted the notice of their countrymen, lay and clerical, in the 
United States. The Irish Emigrant Society of New York was 
founded as early as 1841, and from its establishment did much to 
protect and befriend the sons of Erin that sought a new home 
in America. The German society offered advice and assistance 
to German immigrants, but took no interest in their religious 
welfare. No doubt other similar societies started up in other 
cities, and deserve not only mention but praise. 
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But all these efforts to aid the emigrant were one-sided. 
They attempted to reach the immigrant on the American side 
of the great ocean only. But the poor man when he came here 
generally did not know that there was any one here ready to 
help him. That fact he had to find out for himself, and before 
he found it out, very often the damage was done. Besides 
there were many things that the emigrant ought to determine 
before he left home at all, or at least before he embarked: To 
what part of the United States ought he to go, in view of his 
means, his plans, and his previous business? Where would he 
find employment most readily? Where would his spiritual 
wants be most easily supplied ? These are questions requiring 
examination, and therefore time, before they can be intelligently 
solved. Accordingly they ought to be answered, not on the 
journey, but before the voyage is begun. Lastly, the emigrant 
required protection against swindlers and other miscreants, not 
only in America, but also at the European port of embarkation. 

It is clear, therefore, that an efficient system of aiding the 
emigrant means an organization extending its work to both 
sides of the Atlantic. To Mr. Peter Paul Cahensly, a worthy 
merchant of Limburg, in Prussia, and at present a member of 
both the Prussian Diet and the German Parliament, belongs the 
credit of having founded the first society for the systematic pro- 
tection of emigrants, both at the point of departure and the port 
of landing. In honor of the archangel Raphael, the first pro- 
tector of travellers, the organization received the title of the 
Society of St. Raphael. 

Mr. Cahensly, to prepare himself for business, followed the 
method in vogue among the great merchants of Germany, and 
after laying the foundation of his mercantile knowledge at home, 
resolved to extend and deepen his experience in foreign parts. 
Providence led him to Havre in France, an important port of 
departure for emigrants. The young business man was ob- 
servant, sympathetic, intelligent, and above all, deeply religious. 
Before long he noticed that Havre was a place full of pitfalls for 
his poor German and Swiss (Cahensly’s family was of Swiss 
origin) countrymen. Poor though they were, they were often 
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victimized by heartless chevaliers d’industrie, and the young 
and inexperienced were not unfrequently led astray from the 
path of virtue. The helplessness and want of foresight of the 
unfortunates strongly appealed to his sympathy. Accordingly, 
while residing at Havre, Cahensly devoted a large part of his 
leisure time to counsel and aid these travellers, and carefully 
studied the question of emigrant protection. Before he left 
Havre he had resolved, on his return home, to leave no stone un- 
turned to secure the establishment of an organization for the 
protection of emigrants, and first of all for the protection of 
German emigrants. 

Representatives of Catholic Germany, as is well known, 
meet annually in one of the larger cities of the empire to discuss 
and provide for the Catholic interests of their native land. In 
the year 1866 this Catholic Congress met in the city of Treves. 
Hither repaired Cahensly, and by his own efforts and those of 
his friends impressed on his countrymen the necessity and duty 
of doing something for the poor emigrant. He was not imme- 
diately successful, but he laid the foundation of success. Only 
three years later, when the Congress met at Bamberg in Bavaria, 
the Catholics of Germany carried out the young Limburg mer- 
chant’s plans; but now all classes of Catholic Germany, the 
highest and the poorest, took an enthusiastic interest therein. 
The Prince of Isenburg-Birstein was chosen the first president 
of the Society of St. Raphael,and Mr. Cahensly its general secre- 
tary, a position he holds to this day. Cahensly was unwearied 
in planning and perfecting the machinery of the new organiza- 
tion, and shrank from neither toil nor sacrifice to realize its ends. 

To place the Society of St. Raphael on a solid basis was no 
easy task. The German Government looked with suspicion on 
the undertaking. The ruling powers regarded the society as a 
means to encourage emigration, though this was far from the 
intentions of its founders. The society was therefore obliged 
to depend on its members and friends to supply the money 
needed to carry out its charitable plans. Fortunately the 
bishops and clergy of Germany understood its aims much better 
than the government. Though they certainly could derive no 
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personal advantage therefrom, yet, moved by zeal for the salva- 
tion of souls and by motives of humanity, they vigorously sup- 
ported the efforts of Cahensly. Almost every parish priest 
throughout Germany heralded the merits of the Society of St. 
Raphael, and every rectory became a headquarters for the dis- 
tribution of its circulars. There pamphlets might be found 
enlightening the intending emigrant about the leading features 
of the various parts of the United States, of South America, 
and of Africa, and informing him of the readiest and _ best 
method of reaching his new home. By the same means they 
were warned against the dangers threatening them, and instructed 
in regard to the religious opportunities they might meet with. 
Hitherto they had been unable to guard against the lying and 
swindling representations of unscrupulous agents. Now they 
found at hand reliable information as to the best routes of travel 
and the places where they might buy their tickets, and where 
they might forward their baggage at the cheapest rates. 

To accomplish this, confidential agents (Vertrauensmdanner) 
were appointed by the Society of St. Raphael in the chief ports 
of Europe from which emigrants are carried. These gentlemen, 
in part priests, in part laymen, undertook either personally or 
through their assistants to care for the welfare of the emigrants. 
Through the representatives of the society stationed in the vari- 
ous dioceses of Germany these confidential agents were notified 
of the day and hour when emigrants were likely to arrive at their 
ports. At the time announced the travellers were met by the 
society’s agents, who aided them to secure their baggage and 
brought them to safe and cheap inns. If all the arrangements 
for their voyage across the ocean were not yet completed, the 
agents of the Society of St. Raphael stood ready to help them 
with advice and guidance. Catholic emigrants, moreover, were 
enabled to prepare themselves for the voyage by visiting 4 
church and receiving the sacraments. If the funds of the so- 
ciety allowed, its representatives distributed rosaries, scapulars, 
and good books among the voyagers. Often, too, one of the 
clergymen at the port of embarkation on the eve of their de- 
parture addressed them, combining religious instruction with 
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valuable advice regarding their course of action during their 
voyage and on their arrival at their destination. 

The energetic general secretary of the Society of St. Ra- 
phael before long succeeded in securing active representatives 
of the association in the European ports of departure. These 
representatives or Vertrawensminner (confidential agents) are 
sometimes clerics, often laymen. Most frequently they are 
Germans residing at the port; but this is not always the case; 
the representative of the society at Liverpool, for instance, is 
the Rev. James Hughes, an inmate of the bishop’s house in that 
active mercantile centre. At present the Society of St. Raphael 
has its agents at the following European ports: Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Havre, Liverpool, and 
London. 

The object of the society demanded the establishment of 
similar agencies at the principal ports of the countries to which 
Europeans, and especially Germans, emigrate. The duties of 
these agents are similar to those of its representatives at the 
ports of embarkation. We reserve the details in order to avoid 
repetition. They will be given when we shall describe the 
functions of the Leo-Haus. Suffice it to say that the German 
St. Raphael Society has correspondents at New York, Philadel- 
phia, Montreal, St. Boniface (Manitoba), Rio de Janeiro 
(Brazil), Porto Alegré (Brazil), Joinville (Brazil), Tubarao 
(Brazil), Desterro (Florianopolis), Curytiba (Parana, Brazil), 
Buenos Ayres (Argentina), the Cape of Good Hope. Diocesan 
representatives are found in every diocese of Germany. 

From the very inception of the society it had the earnest 
sympathies and encouragement of the Holy Father. Leo XIII, 
to show his interest in this work of charity endowed it with 
important spiritual privileges. 

The truly Christian and charitable character of the society 
and the favor of the Holy Father soon brought many members 
into its ranks. It became one of the most popular associations 
of Catholic Germany. Very soon its success and the beneficent 
results achieved spread its fame beyond the boundaries of the 
German Empire. Similar societies sprang up in France, Italy, 
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Belgium, and Switzerland. But we cannot spare space to fol- 
low up all the good wrought by the Society of St. Raphael and 
shall now study its influence in our own country. 

Mr. Cahensly,* it has been seen, first suggested the estab- 
lishment of the Society of St. Raphael at the Catholic Congress 
held at Treves in 1866. His suggestion found a speedy echo 
at the general convention of the German Catholic Societies of 
the United States (Central-Verein) held at Pittsburgh in 1867. 
Here a committee of six, with the Rev. A. B. Schwenniger as 
chairman, was appointed to consider and study the question of 
emigrant aid. This committee reported at the meeting of the 
Central-Verein held the following year (1868) in New York. 
The Central-Verein for good and sufficient reasons declined to 
make emigrant aid a part of its own business; at the same time 
it created a Central Committee for emigrant affairs, consisting 
of five Catholics residing in New York. It also chose two repre- 
sentatives, one for New York and one for Baltimore, who with- 
out remuneration were to befriend the Catholic immigrants 
landing at those ports. Their functions were practically the 
same as those of the confidential agents of the Society of St. 
Raphael, already spoken of. The Central Committee selected 
consisted of the Rev. A. B. Schwenniger and Messrs. Jos. 
Kolble, Chas. Frech, Jacob Schénenberger, and Grimm, the last 
being afterwards replaced by Mr. August Rinteln. Mr. Joseph 
K6lble of New York and Mr. Christian Bitter of Baltimore con- 
sented to serve without pay as the confidential agents of the 
Central Committee for Emigrant Affairs. The committee thus 
created was in a peculiar position. While the Central-Verein 
distinctly declined to take any direct action in the matter of 
emigrant aid, the committee was yet a creation of the Verein 
and annually reported to it. Most of the money required for the 
operations of the committee flowed from the benevolent societies 
affiliated to the Central-Verein; not indeed from their treas- 
uries, but from the voluntary contributions of the individual 

* The following pages are based in the main on a pamphlet by Rev. A. B. 


Schwenniger, entitled Katholikentag, Central-Verein, Raphael's Verein, Leo- 
Haus, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago, 1890, 
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members. The benevolent societies, chiefly composed of work- 
ingmen, seeing that no one outside of their ranks seemed willing 
to make any sacrifice for the good cause, gradually grew weary 
of this state of things, and at the general meeting of the Central- 
Verein held at Cleveland in 1889 the emigrant question was 
finally declared to be entirely outside of the province of the 
Central-Verein. It was now relegated to the exclusive control 
of the Central Committee in New York. 

This committee forthwith energetically took in hand the 
work entrusted to it. Only a few weeks after its appointment 
it sent a circular to the bishops and priests of Germany, inform- 
ing them of the creation of the committee by the Central-Verein 
and the appointment of Messrs. K6élble and Bitter as confidential 
agents. ‘They also requested the bishops to notify the clergy 
throughout Germany of these facts, and suggested that the pas- 
tors inform those of their flock that purposed to emigrate of the 
arrangements made by the committee. At the same time 
16,000 identification cards were dispatched, to be distributed to 
German emigrants and to be delivered to the confidential agents 
on their arrival at New York or Baltimore. Application was 
made to the Board of Emigration at Castle Garden, New York, 
to recognize Mr. Kélble officially. This was granted without 
hesitation by the board, of which, by the way, the presidents of 
the Irish Emigrant Society and of the German society (Deutsche 
Gesellschaft) were members ex officio. 

In 1868 Mr. Joseph KGlble, the active confidential agent at 
New York, crossed the Atlantic to lay before the annual Catho- 
lic Congress a report of what the Central-Verein lad done to 
assist emigrants. He was enthusiastically received, and suc- 
ceeded in interesting Mr. Cahensly in the work of the Central 
Committee. Through Mr. Kélble’s mission German-Americans 
first came in contact with the Society of St. Raphael. 

Meantime the efforts of the Central Committee, while of 
great service to the emigrants, were not supported with sufficient 
vigor. The contributions of the benevolent societies grew less 
and less until they ceased altogether. The hopes of the commit- 
tee grew fainter and fainter. Such was the state of affairs when 
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Mr. P. P. Cahensly, in the autumn of 1883, resolved to 
visit America. Like Miss O’Brien, the daughter of the patriot 
William Smith O’Brien, he travelled as a steerage passenger to 
learn by personal experience the wants and hardships of 
the poor emigrant. On his arrival at New York he took 
lodging at various emigrant inns in order to investigate the 
dangers to which newcomers were exposed in New York. 
He next visited the Most Rev. Archbishop, the rectors of the 
German parishes and some German laymen. Afterwards he at- 
tended the meeting of the Central-Verein at Evansville, Ind., 
and felt the pulse of the West. When he returned to New 
York he lost no time. At his request a meeting of the German 
priests and of many zealous laymen was called. Before this 
assembly he laid the proposal to found a branch of the Society 
of St. Raphael in New York. In earnest and ardent words he 
showed the many blessings that would flow from its establish- 
ment. His eloquent appeal led to the immediate organization of 
the American branch of the Society of St. Raphael. The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop of Newark, Dr. W. M. Wigger, was chosen presi- 
dent. The other officers were Mr. Von Sachs, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Louis Benziger, second vice-president; Mr. Henry 
Amy, treasurer, and Rev. A. B. Schwenniger and Messrs. W. 
Schickel, B. Amend, H. Ridder, and Mr. Augustus Roelker, 
trustees. This board was to take charge of the interests of 
German immigrants in the United States, and was expected to 
open a new and prosperous era for this work of charity. These 
hopes were not fulfilled. Nor was another representative of the 
German Society of St. Raphael, the Rev. Peter Schlosser, rector 
at Bremen, more successful. At last in the year 1885 the New 
York Board proposed to Mr. Cahensly and the German society 
that the management of its affairs be placed in the hands of a 
priest. After an interchange of views this plan was adopted, 
and the German Society of St. Raphael at its own expense sent 
the Rev. John Reuland to New York to assume the management 
of its bureau. 

Father Reuland, who arrived at New York in July, 1885, 
immediately rented an office in No. 15 State Street. The house 
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was convenient to Castle Garden, at that time the landing-place 
of incoming travellers. In 1887 he removed his office to No. 
6 State Street. Father Reuland was a zealous and able repre- 
sentative of the Society of St. Raphael, and all his zeal and 
ability were needed to achieve success. To be of real service to 
the newcomers he must be recognized by the authorities at 
Castle Garden and admitted within its precincts. But Father 
Reuland was a foreigner and the authorities were not disposed 
to grant his application for admission. What was to be done? 
He was too vigorous a man to be easily checkmated. He in- 
itiated a vigorous agitation by the German Catholic societies 
and by influential friends, whose urgent representations at last 
enlightened the commissioners and opened the gates of Castle 
Garden to the zealous priest (March 5, 1886). Father Reuland 
was overjoyed when at last he was allowed to devote himself 
actively to the mission confided to him. By his tact, affability, 
and intelligence he soon gained friends everywhere, and the 
emigrants greatly profited by his extended influence and his 
ready adaptation to the needs of his position. From his recog- 
nition by the Board of Emigration dates the success of the So- 
ciety of St. Raphael in the United States. 

As early as the year 1868 the Rev. A. B. Schwenniger had 
suggested the establishment of a hospice for poor German im- 
migrants in New York. It was on the occasion of the meeting 
of the Central-Verein in the metropolis. Nothing was done, 
however, for several years. The Central Committee for Emi- 
grant Aid took up the idea in 1874 and requested Father 
Schwenniger to address a circular-note to the bishops of the 
United States inquiring how they would regard the establish- 
ment of such a hospice. Many answers expressing warm ap- 
proval and encouragement of the plan were received, among 
others from Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishops Purcell of Cin- 
cinnati and Henni of Milwaukee, Bishops Krauthauer of Green 
Bay and Toebbe of Covington, and from the Very Rev. Mgr. 
Miihlsiepen, Vicar-General of St. Louis. Father Schwenniger 
undertook a lecture tour to advocate the project and met with 
much encouragement. But nothing practical resulted. Things 
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dragged on until the year of the Holy Father’s golden jubilee, 
1887. 

On the eleventh of February in that year a large gathering 
of German-American priests met at Chicago and organized the 
Association of German Priests (Priester-Verein). In the course 
of the convention the Rev. William Faerber of St. Louis, who had 
already written on the project in his Pastoral-Blatt, vigorously 
advocated the establishment of a hospice for German immigrants 
at New York. He wished it to be called the Leo-Haus in honor 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of Leo XIII. as a 
priest. The proposal met with an enthusiastic reception; the 
Rev. Messrs. Goller of St. Louis, Fischer of Chicago, and Robbers 
of Covington were appointed a committee to carry it out. 
lather Goller’s appeal in behalf of the Leo-Haus was so success- 
ful that at the Catholic Congress which met at Chicago on Sept. 
6th of the same year Vicar-General Miihlsiepen of St. Louis 
made the gratifying announcement that $10,000 had already 
been subscribed for the Leo-Haus. Success, we know by ex- 
perience, begets success. The zeal aroused by Mgr. Miihlsie- 
pen’s announcement led to renewed and vigorous efforts. Mgr. 
Miihlsiepen himself took the lead in the movement and collected 
about $45,000 for the Leo-Haus fund. He labored chiefly in 
the West; the East was far less generous in its contributions. 
Still there were not wanting zealous workers, and the late Mon- 
signor May, German Vicar-General of the diocese of Brooklyn, 
was especially successful in his collections. The ball was now 
rolling and a new impulse was given to the cause at the Catholic 
Congress held at Cincinnati in 1888. There Mr. Joseph Schaefer 
delivered a fervent appeal for the Leo-Haus to the assembled 
German Catholics, announced that $50,000 had already been 
paid in, and expressed the hope that before the end of the year 
the sum needed to purchase a suitable building would be col- 
lected. 

Mr. Schaefer’s hopes were realized. In February, 1889, the 
president of the Society of St. Raphael, Bishop Wigger of New- 
ark, purchased the lots and houses extending from No. 6 State 
Street to No. 18 Pearl Street in his own name for the sum of 
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$76,000. Immediately thereafter, in February, 1889, a corpora- 
tion was formed consisting of fifteen members, partly lay, partly 
clerical, under the title of the “ Leo House.” The charter 
members were the Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D., permanent 
honorary president; Rt. Rev. W. M. Wigger, D.D., Bishop of 
Newark; Very Rev. M. May, V.-G. of Brooklyn; Very Rev. 
H. Miihlsiepen, V.-G. of St. Louis; Rev. F. Goller of St. Louis, 
Rev. A. Tonner of New York, Rev. A. Arnold of Brooklyn, 
Rev. W. Tappert of Covington, Ky.; and Messrs. W. Schickel, 
H. Amy, J. R. Wigger, Peter Klein, H. Huebner, and Joseph 
Schaefer of New York. The title of the newly acquired prop- 
erty was transferred to this corporation. The board of direction 
of the Leo House was organized by the election of Bishop Wig- 
ger as president, of Mr. W. Schickel as vice-president, of Mr. 
Joseph Schaefer as secretary and treasurer, and of Rev. J. Reu- 
land and Messrs. Klein and Huebner as trustees. These gentle- 
men constituted the board of directors, which has remained 
almost unchanged to this day. To relieve Mr. Schaefer from 
some of his burdensome duties Rev. N. Wagner of Brooklyn 
was chosen secretary a few years ago, Mr. Schaefer retaining the 
treasurership. Mr. Huebner has departed this life. 

The corporation of the Leo House is therefore a distinct 
body from the Society of St. Raphael. The former is a char- 
tered institution of the State of New York, the latter is not 
incorporated. Withal, the objects of both are the same, and the 
members of the Leo House Association are also members of 
the Society of St. Raphael. To simplify the relations of the 
two bodies it was agreed that the board of direction of the Leo 
House should also be the governing board of the Society of St. 
Raphael. One of the chief objects, therefore, of the latter so- 
ciety is by its contributions to supply the needs of the immi- 
grants’ home in New York. 

We return now to the efforts made to place the Leo 
House on a sound financial foundation. We have already 
stated that Mgr. Miihlsiepen of St. Louis collected about $45,000 
for this object in the West. In the Eastern States the appeal 
for contributions was not equally successful. No doubt this was 
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largely due to the fact that the German Catholics are numeri- 
cally stronger and better organized in the West than in the East, 
Besides, the Germans that seek a home in the West are as a rule 
better placed financially than those who remain in the Fast. 
The latter are often compelled to remain in New York or its 
vicinity because they have not the means to go farther. To do 
justice to the Eastern Catholics, however, we must record the 
fact that many of the German congregations in New York and 
Brooklyn made generous offerings for the Leo House. Besides 
Monsignor May, whose energetic work has already been men- 
tioned, it is but right to emphasize here the services rendered to 
the cause of emigrant aid by the deceased Father Adam Tonner, 
rector of the Church of St. Mary Magdalen in E. Seventeenth 
Street, New York. By word and deed he did all in his power to 
promote the cause so dear to his heart. In the pulpit, on the 
platform, and in the press his voice was heard, animating and 
encouraging all to do their duty to their poor and helpless fellow 
Catholics. And he practised what he preached. To an initial 
subscription of $500 he afterwards added several hundred dol- 
lars, and even in his last will and testament he remembered the 
Leo House. Nay, more: it may be said without exaggeration 
that he sacrificed his life to his zeal for the cause of the immi- 
grants. His fatal illness was due to exertion and exposure to 
inclement weather on the occasion of his last lecture delivered 
in the Church of St. Nicholas in March, 1891, for the benefit 
of the Leo House. 

To the late Mr. Eugene Kelly also the Leo House owes a 
debt of gratitude. In his last will he bore witness to his appre- 
ciation of this charity and to his interest in the welfare of the 
poor immigrant, by leaving to the Leo House a lc juest of 
$1000. The directors of the Leo House value this contribution 
doubly, because it was due to the mediation of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop of New York, Dr. M. A. Corrigan. 

Nor must we forget the services rendered to the Leo House 
by the distinguished leader of the Catholic, or Centre, party 
in the German Parliament, Dr. Ernst Lieber. On the occasion 
of a vacation visit to this country in 1890 he consented to deliver 
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a lecture, the proceeds of which, more than $1100, went to the 
Leo House fund. 

The Holy Father, also, may be justly enumerated among 
the benefactors of this worthy institution. The Leo House was 
named in his honor on the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary. 
To show his interest in the undertaking he sent to the Leo House 
immediately on its establishment a portrait of himself painted in 
oil. 

On the proposal of the treasurer of the Leo House, who guar- 
anteed the cost of the experiment, a photogravure of this portrait 
was made as a memorial of the erection of the Leo House. 
An inscription to this effect, as well as a view of the facade of 
the Leo House itself, gave additional value and interest to 
the engraving. Through Mr. Schaefer’s indefatigable activity 
thousands of copies of this memorial found their way into the 
Catholic families of the United States, being at the same time 
a proof of their loyalty to the Holy Father and an appeal for 
the Leo House. The financial result of this experiment to the 
institution was a profit of more than $10,000. In short, the 
revenue from voluntary subscriptions, from the Society of St. 
Raphael and from the income of the house has been so generous 
and so wisely and economically administered that not only have 
the expenses of maintenance been met, but the purchase price 
of the house, as well as the cost of its alterations and the outlay 
for furniture, has been paid almost in full. The entire cost of 
house, alterations, and furniture summed up to a little more 
than $95,000. Of its mortgaged debt to-day only a rem- 
nant of $500 remains; its total indebtedness is about $4000. 
We may mention by way of offset that the sum of $100,000 
has been repeatedly offered to the board of direction for the 
house and lot. 

The Leo House was purchased in February, 1889. But 
much was to be done before its opening. Extensive alterations 
had to be made, a chapel was to be provided and decorated, the 
appointments needed for what was practically a hotel must be 
secured, the city license for a hotel had to be applied for and 
granted—a matter of some delay; lastly, the organization re- 
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mained to be completed. This was done by appointing Rev. 
John Reuland—who as secretary of the Society of St. Raphael 
for several years had tactfully cared for the interests of German 
Catholic immigrants—missionary. The board of direction sum- 
moned a community of the Sisters of St. Agnes from Fond du 
Lac to manage the household affairs. The community num- 
bered five, four Sisters and the Superior, Sister Paula. At last 
every preparation was completed, and on December 7, 1889, 
Bishop Wigger dedicated and opened the new immigrant home. 
A crowded concourse of friends filled not only the chapel but 
the entire house, which resounded with the sweet strains of 
music furnished by the Palestrina Society. The members of 
the Gesellen-Verein acted as guides and ushers. The assembled 
guests were addressed in fervent and eloquent words by the Rev. 
A. B. Schwenniger, who now saw his dream of many years 
realized. To conclude the exercises and to prove how well 
equipped the Leo House was to offer hospitality to the traveller 
a lunch was served. The demonstration was pronounced con- 
clusive. 

The missionary and the Sisters of St. Agnes were now in 
charge. Everything proceeded smoothly and. satisfactorily ow- 
ing to the tact, energy, and intelligence of the management. 
Directors, guests, immigrants, all were pleased—nay, delighted. 
Unfortunately, Father Reuland was not destined to stay long 
at the head of the Leo House. Two years after its inauguration, 
in November, 1891, he was called away to take charge of Trinity 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y. Father Reuland was replaced by a 
German-American priest of the diocese of Buffalo, the Rev. A. 
Geyer. He rendered a great service to the Leo House and, in 
fact, to all German Catholics purposing to emigrate, by com- 
piling and publishing a “Guide for German Catholic Emi- 
grants.” At the close of two years Father Geyer was appointed 
to the rectorate of St. Peter’s Church, Oswego, N. Y. The 
Rev. H. Nieuwenhuis, hitherto assistant at St. Boniface’s, New 
York, a man who combined kindness and piety with enthusiasm, 
was his successor. The new missionary presided over the for- 
tunes of the Leo House for nearly four years, and impressed his 
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views and character on the institution. During his administra- 
tion the Superior of the Sisters, Mother Paula, was recalled, 
owing to ill health, and her place was taken by Sister Gonzaga, 
the present able, courteous, and efficient head of the community. 
When in 1897 the rector of the Church of the Assumption, Rev. 
A. B. Schwenniger, whose name has been often mentioned in 
these pages, was called to his reward, Archbishop Corrigan ap- 
pointed I'ather Nieuwenhuis his successor. The missionary, who 
was deeply interested in the work of the Leo House and uni- 
versally beloved by the directors as well as the community of 
Sisters, bade a sorrowful farewell to the scene of his usefulness. 
The next missionary, the Rev. J. W. Schwinn, formerly curate 
of St. Nicholas, was especially well fitted for his duties. He 
speaks not only English and German, but several other modern 
languages.* But he was not destined to remain long in charge 
of the German immigrants. He severed his connection with the 
Leo House at the end of November, 1898. Ile was succeeded 
by the Rev. William Wayrich, long known as an eloquent 
speaker, a learned divine, and a linguist, having a fluent com- 
mand of several languages. May the new missionary long and 
successfully direct the work of the Leo House. 

We have concluded the story of the workers; it still remains 
to give an account of the work and its scene. The site of the Leo 
House, half mission church, half hostelry, is wisely chosen near 
the landing-place of the immigrants. Its facade, while modest 
and simple, is yet a contrast to the neighboring buildings by its 
greater dignity. The basement of the Leo House contains the 
kitchen, laundry, and storerooms. The first is the main floor. 
From the hall we enter a dining-hall, used as a waiting-room be- 
tween meals and connecting by folding doors with the chapel in 
its rear. On extraordinary occasions the doors are thrown open, 
the tables are removed, and a chapel of quite imposing dimen- 
sions is the result. On the first floor also there are offices for the 
Sisters and the missionary, a reception-reom, a room for the 


*Since the decline of immigration some four or five years ago the Leo 
House has entertained not only Germans, but immigrants from France, Poland, 
Bohemia, and the other Slavonic provinces of Austria. 
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board of direction, and a sacristy. The walls of the dining- 
hall are adorned with a portrait of Pope Leo XIII., the work 
and donation of Father Bonaventura, a Benedictine of Newark. 
The portrait of Leo XIII., presented to Leo House by the Holy 
Father himself, is hung in the missionary’s office. The waiting- 
room is also a reading-room, where the principal German Catho- 
lic newspapers are placed at the disposition of guests. They 
may draw books from the library also, which is housed in the 
office of the missionary. 

The chapel, decorated in Gothic style throughout, is quite 
attractive. All the furniture, altar, confessional, baptismal 
font, the stations of the Cross, harmonium, etc., are gifts from 
friends of the institution. The altar was donated by the pub- 
lisher of the Ohio Waisenfreund, Mgr. Jessing, and was made 
in his Art Institute. In this chapel the immigrants for the first 
time in America attend Mass and hear the Word of God, and 
many receive the sacraments and thus prepare themselves for 
their work in the New World. Here, too, many couples have 
been united and begun married life with the blessing of the 
Church. 

The second story contains the residence of the Sisters and a 
number of dormitories. As it was found that many of the better 
situated immigrants, and in fact many Catholic travellers, pre- 
fer to stay at the Leo House rather than to go to a hotel, a num- 
ber of small rooms have been prepared for occupation by these, 
and a dining-room for such guests overlooks the street. Of 
course higher rates are charged to these guests, while destitute 
immigrants are entertained without charge. The Leo House 
has numbered among its guests many prosperous German- 
Americans on their voyage to and from the land of their birth, 
and especially many priests and bishops. Among these guests 
the most distinguished were Dr. Lieber, the leader of the Ger- 
man Centre or Catholic party in Parliament, and Bishop Anzer, 
the famous missionary in China, who has been honored alike by 
the Pope and by the German and Chinese emperors. 

It may be well to remark that the entertainment of these 
better-situated guests is not allowed to interfere with the rights 
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of the immigrants. The board of management never loses 
sight of the fact that for these the Leo House was founded and 
their rights are paramount. But immigration has declined so 
markedly during the last six to twelve years that there is enough 
and more than enough room to spare for other guests. More- 
over, the decline of immigration meant a decline in the receipts 
of the institution, while the salaried staff, which from the be- 
ginning was organized on the most economical footing, could not 
be reduced. ‘The opening of the Leo House to Catholic travel- 
lers generally therefore was an expedient rendered necessary to 
maintain the existence of the home for the benefit of immigrants. 

What is done for the immigrants by the Leo House ? 
The answer to this question has already in part been given. 
Through its connection with the Society of St. Raphael, Ger- 
many, it protects and guides the emigrant in the Old World, 
not only at the port of embarkation, but even at his home. A 
“Guide Book ” in German, directing him what to do there, and 
on his arrival at New York, is distributed. In this useful little 
booklet he finds also a clear and brief explanation of our emigra- 
tion laws and customs. The safe-guarding of the immigrant 
before he reaches New York involves no little correspondence 
and expense. When the immigrant arrives in New York the 
agents of the Leo House are ready to receive him on Ellis Island. 
If he wishes to stay in New York temporarily the Leo House is 
open to him; if not, the agent aids him to buy his railroad 
tickets, to secure his baggage, to change foreign moneys or to 
cash bills of exchange. If he enters the Leo House, assistance 
is given him to find relatives and acquaintances. If the 
sojourner desires it, the safe of the house is at his disposal to de- 
posit his money and valuables. In some cases employment is 
found for the immigrants, especially for young girls * desirous 
of entering family service. Impecunious immigrants are enter- 
tained gratis until they can leave for their place of destination; 
others are charged a trifling sum hardly covering the outlay of 
entertaining them. The management strives to remain 


* In 1895 more than 100 such situations were found. 
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in touch with its protégés even after their departure, and 
correspondence with them, though involving much labor,* is 
often very fruitful of useful information for future comers. 
At the Leo House, too, they can learn what parts of the 
country are best suited for the various classes of farmers, 
mechanics, and the like, so that a wine-grower may go to a 
district where wine is cultivated, and a cabinet-maker may 
not go to the coal regions. Above all, they are instructed 
as to their religious duties and informed in what parts of the 
United States they may find the means of fulfilling them. 
We need lose no words to impress on our readers the fact 
that all this work involves no little outlay, while it is produc- 
tive of the richest fruit for the material and moral advantages 
of the immigrant. As a pregnant example of the latter we 
may mention the fact that annually from forty to sixty mar- 
riages are celebrated in the chapel of the Leo House. 

We now subjoin some statistics which will bring home to 
our readers a picture of the activity of the Leo House. From 
November, 1889, when the house was first opened to guests, it 
has entertained: 


Nov. Nov. 

From 1889 to 1890.. 3970 immigrants. 241 other guests. 
“ 1890 “ 1891.. 8290 “ 477 “ . 
“ 1891 “ 1892.. 53830 ay 610 “ 15 
“ 1892 “ 1898.. 4400 . 765 “ “i 
“« 1893 “ 1894.. 2084 7” 1290 “ = 
“ 1894 “ 1895.. 2460 - 1250 “ - 
“ 1895 “ 1896.. 2276 ” 1166 * ™ 
“« 1896 “ 1897.. 1941 “ 1136 “ . 

Nov. AUG. 
“« 1897 “ 1898.. 1249 ” 801 “ . 
Total. .32,000 “ Total.7725 “ . 


Total of guests and emigrants, 39,725. 


* In the year 1895, 3200 letters, etc., were received and answered. 
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The free board and free lodging account is as follows: 


1889-90....Free Meals, 2493, Free Lodging, 845 
“ <c “ “ 





1890-01.... 3746, 1265 
1891-92.... “ “ 6672, “* sa 1785 
1892-938.... “ “ 429083 “ * 4195 
1893-94.... “ “< 3746, “ ~ 1276 
1894-95.... “ “ 3350, — “ “ 1009 
1895-96.... “ “62495, =“ 4 826 
1896-97.... “ © 1799 “ €  — 605 
1897-98.... “© “ g94 “ « 9g 

Total. .28,251 Total. .9093 


The history of the Leo House and of the Society of St. 
Raphael is one of the brightest records in the annals of the Ger- 
man Catholics of the United States. Every page manifests a 
spirit of unselfishness and the purest charity, but it also demon- 
strates the prudence, the foresight, and the wise economy that 
guided the leaders of the movement which led to the establish- 
ment of the Leo House and now warrants its continued existence. 
Again, its history challenges our admiration of the harmonious 
spirit which animated the men who planned and created the 
German emigrant hospice. They knew no North and no South 
in their old home, no East and no West in the new. They sub- 
ordinated all thoughts of geographical differences, of material 
interests, to the one thought of doing good to their fellow man 
and of thus furthering the kingdom of God on earth. May 
their work last forever. 








DR. JOHN GILMARY SHEA. 
By Marc F. Vattetre, LL.D. 


Dr. Jonn Gitmary Sue, one of the founders of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society, was, without doubt, the ablest 
and most noted writer upon American Catholic history that the 
Church has produced in this country. He was born in the city 
of New York on July 22, 1824. His father, Mr. James Shea, 
came to the United States in 1815. After spending a short time 
in New Jersey as the private tutor of the sons of General Schuy- 
ler, of Revolutionary fame, he moved to New York and opened 
a grammar school which soon won favor and reputation. In 
1829 he transferred his pupils to Columbia.College Grammar 
School, of which he became a director. In 1820 he married an 
estimable lady, a descendant of Nicholas Upsall, who came to 
America in 1620 with Governor Winthrop. Mr. James Shea 
had several sons, but only two of them grew to manhood. The 
eldest of these, Charles Edward, graduated from Columbia Col- 
lege and became a member of the bar. John Gilmary, the 
second son, was baptized in St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, 
New York, by Very Rev. John Power, D.D., then pastor of 
that church. He seems to have inherited all the virtues and 
refinement of his parents—qualities which stamped him as a 
man of more than ordinary worth. At an early age he entered 
the grammar school connected with Columbia College and 
graduated at the age of thirteen with a diploma that entitled 
him to enter college; but he preferred a business life and ob- 
tained employment in the office of a Spanish merchant. It 


would seem as if even at this early age divine Providence inter- 
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posed to shape his destiny. Shea’s life-work was to be entered 
upon only after the most careful preparation. He was to be 
a historian, his field was to be American history, and a knowl- 
edge of the Spanish language is of primary necessity to one 
who must make research in the archives of Spain. He was not 
slow in acquiring a knowledge of that language, a knowledge 
which he retained until the end of his life. His leisure hours 
were spent in the study of the history of Alfonso XI., and his 
first literary effort, published in the Young People’s Catholic 
Magazine (1838), was an account of the valiant services to God 
and country by the soldier-cardinal, Gil Alvarez Carrillo de 
Albornoz. So meritorious was this production of a boy scarcely 
past his fourteenth year that Bishop Hughes commended it in 
the columns of the Freeman’s Journal, of which he was then 
editor and proprietor. Young Shea was encouraged by the 
Bishop’s criticism to pursue his literary bent. 

3ut a knowledge of languages is not enough for the his- 
torian; he must be learned in the law, he must be familiar with 
the terms peculiar to legal documents and forms, and the sys- 
tems by which trade and commerce are regulated; he must also 
be acquainted with the code regulating the intercourse between 
nations. This knowledge can only be acquired by the study of 
the law. Having finished his legal studies, young Shea en- 
tered upon the practice of law in his native city in 1846. Two 
years of this work had scarcely passed when, finding law- 
yer’s work unsuited to his taste, he took a step which, though 
apparently leading him in a quite different direction, ultimately 
proved of immense advantage to him as a historian. In 1848 
we find Mr. Shea in Fordham College wearing the habit of the 
Jesuit scholastic. The future historian must have a knowledge 
of canon law, of the enactments of national and provincial coun- 
cils, of ecclesiastical decisions upon matters involving the in- 
terests of religion, and of the policy and discipline of the Church, 
and he must understand its language and traditions. Where 
could he lay a better foundation for this knowledge than as an 
ecclesiastic and a religious? He was, some day, to tell of the 
heroic and holy lives of Brébeuf, Lalement, Bressani, Jogues, 
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and other devoted missionaries who gave their lives for the 
ransom of souls, and nothing was more apt to enable him to 
describe their virtues and self-denial than to have lived under 
the discipline and imbibed the spirit of Loyola and of Francis 
Xavier. 

For six years Mr. Shea underwent the systematic training 
of the Society of Jesus. At the Novitiate and St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Montreal, Mr. Shea was the gentlest, the most assiduous, 
the most obedient of religious. The library of this college 
opened its historical treasures to his research and he devoured 
them with the same avidity that animated his researches in after 
life. Certainly these treasures profoundly interested the future 
historian, and when he found that he was not called to the 
Jesuit’s life, the letters and relations that had come under his 
hands at St. Mary’s no doubt had much to do with directing him 
to his future life-work, whereby he was to render such eminent 
service to the Church. 

Mr. Shea returned to the world in 1854 and resumed the 
practice of the legal profession. But his experience in the So- 
ciety of Jesus had planted in him ideas and aspirations not to 
be realized in the lawyer’s office. He had spent the best years 
of his life in study, he had acquired much learning and many 
tastes for which the law offered no outlet. The practice of the 
profession he had chosen promised him reasonable remuneration, 
but it did not satisfy his ideals. About this time, too, he became 
acquainted with gentlemen connected with the New York His- 
torical Society. He was induced to join that body, and in a 
short time became one of its most useful members. Its library 
furnished him vast materials for research on early American 
history and especially for the study of the early Indian missions, 
which he had commenced during his scholasticate at Montreal. 
These advantages and the encouragement of many leading 
members of the Historical Society led him to devote himself 
entirely to the literary and historical work to which he felt him- 
self called. He at once took up the study of the Catholic his- 
tory of his country and before long his researches bore fruit. 
Again fortune favored him. He found a ready means to pub- 
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lish the results of his labors in the United States Catholic Maga- 
zine, published in Baltimore by John Murphy & Co. Among 
the other contributors to this magazine there were not a few 
men interested in the Catholic history of our country, chief of 
whom were the Very Rev. Martin John Spalding, D.D., then 
Vicar-General of the diocese of Louisville, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Baltimore, and the Rev. Charles I. White, 
D.D., former rector of St. Matthew’s Church, Washington, 
D. C. 

Among Mr. Shea’s early contributions to American Catholic 
history may be mentioned a series of nine articles published in 
1846-1847, entitled “ Our Martyrs”; an article on “ Father 
Jogues,” 1847, and a “ Notice of Fathers Du Poisson and Souel, 
S.J., 1729, and Father Senat, S.J., 1736,” published in 1848. 
All of these articles appeared in the United States Catholic 
Magazine. 

Dr. Jared Sparks, president of Harvard University, was 
among the earliest friends of Mr. Shea. His encouragement of 
the young author was deeply appreciated by the latter, who 
dedicated his “ Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley ” to him “as a mark of personal regard.” This work, 
published in 1853, has become very rare and is so much sought 
after by scholars that the most dilapidated copies command high 
prices. Nor was the appreciation of this work confined to our 
own country, for the Westminster Review of London considered 
it “a most valuable and interesting volume,” while the London 
Atheneum declared that the author wrote “ clearly, graphically, 
and with considerable eloquence.” 

In 1857 Mr. Shea brought out his Cramoisy Series, consist- 
ing of twenty-six little volumes, bound and unbound, from early 
manuscripts relating to Catholic missions and to historical events, 
such as “ Beaujea’s Account of Braddock’s Defeat,” ete. This 
series took its name from the fact that the type, initial letters, 
headlines, rules, and ornaments were copied from those used 
by Cramoisy, the king’s printer in Paris, who published the 
“Relations des Jesuites.” These little books or pamphlets were 
never offered for sale, but were generously presented by Mr. 
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Shea to students of history at home and in Europe, by whom 
they were highly appreciated. 

In 1859 Mr. Shea published a Bibliography of all the edi- 
tions of the Catholic Bibles published in this country. But 
this was not all. Finding that editions varied in their transla- 
tions, he, with the approbation of Archbishop Francis Patrick 
Kenrick of Baltimore, himself a learned biblical scholar, made 
a complete list of the errata and prevailed upon publishers to 
withdraw the old issues and thereafter to publish correct and 
uniform editions. With the approbation of His Eminence Car- 
dinal McCloskey, Dr. Shea, after carefully and repeatedly com- 
paring the text with the Vulgate, reprinted the original edition 
of Dr. Challoner’s Bible of 1740. 

In 1860 Dr. Shea, who by this time had made a diligent 
study of our American-Indian languages and dialects, brought 


” eonsisting of fifteen 


out his “ Library of American Linguistics, 
volumes of grammars and dictionaries of Indian languages. Mr. 
Thomas W. Field, at one time Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Brooklyn, himself a recognized authority on this subject, 
pronounced Dr. Shea the best informed man in America on 
everything concerning the aborigines. 

In 1862 Dr. Shea published his “ Early Voyages Up and 
Down the Mississippi.” This was followed by his “ Life of 
Pius IX.,” in 1877; “ Catholic Churches in New York City,” 
in 1878; the “ Hierarchy of the United States,” in 1886. In 
the same year appeared the first volume of his greatest work, 
the “ History of the Catholic Church in the United States,” in 
four volumes. 

Of his translations and other publications, many of which 
were printed for private circulation, the most important are 
“ Novum Belgium,” an account of New Netherland in 1643-44 
(New York, 1862); “ The Operations of the French Fleet under 
Count de Grasse ” (1864); “ Charlevoix’s History and General 
Description of New France,” with extensive notes (6 volumes, 
1866); “ De Courcey’s Catholic Church in the United States ”; 
“ Washington’s Private Diary ” (1861); “ Colden’s History of 
the Five Nations,” edition of 1727 (1866); ‘“ Alsop’s Mary- 
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land” (1869); ‘“ Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana” 
(1880); “ Le Clerey’s Establishment of the Faith” (1881); 
“ Pefialosa’s Expedition” (1882); “Life of Father Isaac 
Jogues ” (1885). 

In addition to these works Dr. Shea wrote a series of school 
histories, compiled some prayer-books, and for many years edited 
Sadlier’s Catholic Directory. 

Beginning with 1858, Dr. Shea for eight years conducted 
the New York Historical Magazine. He also wrote a num- 
ber of articles in “ Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History,” 
the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the “ American Encyclo- 
pedia,” the American Catholic Quarterly Review, the Catholic 
World, the United States Catholic Historical Magazine, the 
Catholic Annual, and other important publications. 

Dr. Shea took a prominent place among American historians 
at an early age. His “ History of the Catholic Missions Among 
the Indian Tribes of the United States, 1529-1854,” was pub- 
lished when he was only twenty-six years of age. It was under- 
taken at the suggestion of Jared Sparks, and was dedicated to 
Pope Pius IX. He was indefatigable in his researches for the 
production of this work. He consulted volumes published in 
France, Spain, Mexico, and Canada, and spared no expense to 
secure copies of manuscripts from Rome, as well as from other 
cities at home and abroad. He had complained of inaccuracy in 
the statements of other writers; he was determined never to 
have recourse to conjectures when authenticated testimony was 
available. This was soon recognized and appreciated by his- 
torical scholars. He was regarded as an authority always to 
be trusted, and honors were showered upon him by learned so- 
cieties. He was chosen a member of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, a corresponding member of the Massachusetts and 
Maryland Historical Societies, vice-president for New Jersey of 
the New England Historical and Genealogical Society. He was 
also one of the founders of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society, and the editor and chief contributor to its magazine 
until the day of his death. In 1883 the Spanish Government, 
in recognition of his services in the field of history, made him an 
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honorary member of the Real Academia de Historia de Madrid, 
a distinction never before conferred on an American citizen. 
Ever averse to notoriety or self-advertising, he could not 
escape the well-merited honors which came to him from time 
to time in such forms as good taste and courtesy would not per- 
mit him to refuse. In 1862 the College of St. Francis Xavier 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws; St. John’s 
College, Fordham, conferred the same degree upon him in 1879. 
The University of Notre Dame honored him with the “ Laetare 
Medal,” the first time that medal was ever conferred. When 
Georgetown University celebrated its centenary, to recognize 
Dr. Shea’s labors upon the “ Life and Times of Archbishop 
Carroll,” it presented him with a gold medal having on the ob- 
verse a profile bust of himself, encircled by his full name. On 
the reverse, enclosed within half-wreaths of laurel and oak, is 
the inscription: 
Georgetown 
University. 
Hundredth Anniversary, 
to the 
Historian 
of the 
Catholic Church 
in America 
For his Work 
The Life and Times 
of 
Archbishop Carroll. 


The incomplete list of Dr. Shea’s works given above im- 
presses us with astonishment at his unbounded industry. It almost 
puzzles us to answer the question how did he find time for this 
voluminous work, spread over so broad a field. Still his his- 
torical and archeological studies, though his constant and favor- 
ite occupation, in which all his deeper interest was absorbed, did 
not secure for him a certain and adequate livelihood. Learn- 
ing is not a financially remunerative calling. A novelist may 
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be paid by the tens of thousands, a historical investigator is fre- 
quently glad to find a publisher. The respect paid him may be 
great, but his income is small. So it proved with Dr. Shea. He 
was honored by the learned, esteemed by Catholic scholars and 
prelates, but his copyrights not only brought him no fortune, 
but often hardly paid him for his outlay. To gain a steady in- 
come he was forced to turn to other fields. Perhaps many of 
our readers will be surprised to learn that the many and valuable 
historical works we owe to Dr. Shea were in a way the offspring 
of his leisure hours. For well nigh a quarter of a century, 
beginning in the sixties, Dr. Shea’s steady source of revenue 
was the position of chief editor of the Frank Leslie periodicals. 
He had charge of Leslie’s Popular Monthly, of the Chimney 
Corner, and the Sunday Magazine, as well as of others of Mr. 
Leslie’s publications. That he was eminently successful as a 
belles-lettristic journalist is proven by the marked success of these 
publications and by his remaining so many years in charge of 
them. As editor, however, he did not aspire to financial suc- 
cess alone. He did not think he had done his duty when he 
had filled the publisher’s pockets. He was as thorough a Catho- 
lic as editor of the Frank Leslie magazines as he was as the 
pioneer Catholic historian. With painful care he watched over 
the issues of his journals; he was determined to cater to the 
wants of popular taste, but of healthy popular taste. Perhaps 
none of Dr. Shea’s other work so strikingly illustrates his re- 
sources as his success as a popular literary journalist. The Les- 
lie papers were attractive, pleasing, popular, but they were also 
instructive and absolutely pure. For upwards of twenty years 
a devout, strong, unwavering Catholic published week after 
week journals read chiefly by Protestants; he never failed in 
loyalty to his faith, he never sacrificed any principles, and yet 
his Protestant readers found no fault; most of them probably 
never suspected that they read the matter provided for them by 
an ex-Jesuit, who to the end of his life remained in spirit a 
son of Ignatius. Mr. Shea himself took no pride in his con- 
nection with journalism, and yet to the right-thinking man it 
may well appear a subject of debate whether he did not do as 
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worthy, as wholesome, and as far-reaching a work when as edi- 
tor of Frank Leslie’s he dissipated prejudice, advocated sound 
views of tolerance, spread correct historical knowledge, guarded 
the young against temptation and preached virtue to all, as when 
he made known the heroism of Jogues and of Marquette. 

In 1888 Dr. Shea met with an accident which for months 
interfered with his office work at the Leslie’s and his place was 
declared vacant. On his recovery he became editor of the New 
York Catholic News. WUere his work was more congenial and 
he carried into his new field of labor all his profound and critical 
learning, all his powers of reasoning, and all his persuasive elo- 
quence. It was not his historical learning alone that shone forth 
in his editorial columns. The questions of the day were treated 
in the fairest and at the same time in the most fearless manner. 
When the advocates of certain views of Church policy sought 
to make it appear that the Catholic Church in the United States 
had suffered great numerical losses, Dr. Shea wrote an admirable 
series of articles (subsequently republished in the United States 
Catholic Historical Magazine, Vol. IV., No. 13), that, had he 
written nothing else, would alone have entitled him to the grati- 
tude of the Church and the hierarchy. He refuted these “ au- 
dacious and outrageous calumnies against the Church ” so thor- 
oughly, that he received the public thanks of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Corrigan at St. Louis, and the Archbishop’s views 
were fully endorsed by the prelates and priests assembled in that 
city on the occasion of Archbishop Kenrick’s jubilee. 

Dr. Shea was a man of unbounded courage. He had many 
difficulties to surmount, many disappointments to endure. The 
feeling that his work was little understood and little appreciated 
by his own people, at times weighed heavily upon him, but still 
he struggled on. He was so devoted to the vocation he had 
adopted that he laid aside all ambition for worldly success. 
When age, tedious illness, and loss of salary came upon him, he 
toiled on: he was stayed by the feeling that he did his duty, and 
found consolation in the good work he was doing to his fellow 
men and in the warm and steady friendship of the best men 
in the Church. These appreciated his worth, and by their sub- 
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scriptions secured the publication of his “ History of the Catho- 
lie Church in the United States,” and thus provided for him an 
assured income. By this means he was enabled to devote most 
of his time to the completion of his latest and most ambitious 
work. Never was honor better deserved and never was Dr. 
Shea happier than when Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, in 
the presence of the prelates, clergy, and laity assembled within 
the walls of Baltimore’s venerable cathedral to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the American episcopate, spoke 
of Dr. Shea’s great service to the cause of truth and the Catholic 
Church of America. 

The crowning work of Dr. Shea’s life was his “ Catholic 
Church in the United States ” (4 vols., 670 pp.). It was under- 
taken at the earnest solicitation of some of the most prominent 
members of the American episcopate. The task the author took 
upon himself, for a man of his age and enfeebled health, was 
gigantic. It “ cost him more labor and anxiety than any book 
he ever wrote.” It covers Catholic American history from the 
first attempted colonization to the close of the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1866. The field is vast: “yet it is evident 
that never in the course of his work did he substitute a conjec- 
ture for a fact.” Every page bears the impress of his earnest- 
ness, his abiding faith in the religion of his fathers, and his 
patriotic affection for the land of his birth. The writer was 
evidently enamored of his subject; it filled his heart, and he 
felt that he was serving the cause of truth. His last work is a 
monument that will perpetuate his memory. It contains his 
last words: for the pen dropped from his weary hands only when 
the grasp of death was upon him. 

Years of unceasing labor and not unfrequent disappoint- 
ment had made serious inroads upon a constitution that had 
never been robust, and “ an accident which rendered our author 
helpless for months, a prisoner on his couch, able to con- 
tinue literary work only with great disadvantage and difficulty,” 
left Dr. Shea in a very weak condition shortly after the pub- 
lication of the second volume of his history. Yet he toiled on 
uncomplainingly and even cheerfully to the end. He sought 
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his bed only when tired nature was too exhausted to keep him 
on his feet. At last, when told that his end was near, that God 
was about to call him to Himself, he bowed with Christian 
resignation. Having made his confession and received Holy 
Viaticum, while his frail body was still the abiding place of the 
Holy One, he called for writing materials. “ A single chapter 
yet remains and I must finish it.” The Venerable Bede, the 
first of English historians, by one last effort finished his Saxon 
version of the Gospels and then turned his face eastward to die. 
The last chapter of Dr. Shea’s history was written when the 
damp of death was already upon his face. The night before 
his death he said to a friend who sometimes helped him in his 
work: “ Make the table of contents and the index for my book 
—like those in the other volumes—if I am here to-morrow I 
may tell you more.” By the morrow the modern Bede had 
completed his life-work and he was done with the world. 

Dr. Shea died on the morning of February 22, 1892, deeply 
mourned by those who knew him best, and who will always re- 
member him as an accomplished Christian gentleman, ever kind, 
ever ready to serve others when opportunity offered, in the most 
unostentatious manner. No man searching after historical in- 
formation appealed to him in vain. He lived well, he wrought 
well, and he died well. In all its humility and in all its great- 
ness he performed the part which Providence imposes on 
every mortal, of thinking justly, leading an honest life, and 
dying with hope. In social life he was courteous and, with 
those who knew him best, warm-hearted and whole-souled, and 
his memory will long hold a place in their hearts and 
minds. His colaborers in the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society owe him much for the life and impetus 
he gave to their organization, and their aim will be to per- 
petuate the work inspired by Dr. Shea. In his death they feel 
that history and literature have lost an able, accomplished, and 
conscientions worker, and the Catholic Church one of her bright- 
est ornaments among the laity. Others may have made the 
Church shine more resplendently, but none have labored more 
earnestly to make her beloved and her work understood and ap- 
preciated. 


























ENOCH LOUIS LOWE. 
By Anprew E. Ercumann, A.M. 


“Scuto bonae voluntatis tuae coronasti nos.” 
—Shield of Maryland. 


From an important document deposited at Annapolis we 
learn that the Lowe family originates from Denby, Derbyshire, 
England. Lady Jane Baltimore was a descendant of the Lowes 
of Denby. Lord Baltimore calls Vincent Lowe “ his brother.” 
The family emigrated to Talbot County, Maryland, in 1675. 
Of this stock the most prominent was Col. Henry Lowe, St. 
Mary’s County, second husband of Susanna Bennett, daughter 
of Richard Bennett, “the wealthiest subject in his Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions in America.” Henry Lowe died in 1717. 
His descendants flourished during Colonial days, nowithstand- 
ing the difficulties and storms of the times. 

Enoch Louis Lowe, the subject of our sketch, was born in 
Frederick County, Maryland, Aug. 12, 1820. His birthplace, 
“The Hermitage,” a farm of a thousand acres lying on the 
Monocacy, was the estate of his maternal grandmother. His 
father, Bradley Lowe, a convert to the Catholic faith, a graduate 
of West Point, a third lieutenant of artillery at eighteen, was a 
soldier of no little prominence in the War of 1812. He served 
under Jackson during the trouble with the Seminoles. His 
mother, Adelaide Victoire Bellemeau de la Vincendiére, sprang 
from a Parisian family—staunch royalists, who to escape the 
horrors of the Reign of Terror, fled to this country and settled 
in Frederick. Enoch Louis was the only child of a happy 
couple, the idol of his parents. Of his childhood one little 


incident will speak. When a lad of seven it was deemed impos- 
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sible to persuade him to have a troublesome tooth extracted: his 
mother, as an inducement, promised a little token. ‘“ Will the 
present take away the pain? Well, then, I may as well suffer 
for the love of my mother.” The thoughtful parent, appre- 
ciating the incident, never parted with the tooth. It is still in 
possession of her relatives. There is a significance in the inci- 
dent that cannot fail to impress us. “ The child is father to 
the man.” 

Up to the age of twelve the little man attended St. John’s 
College, Frederick. After long entreaties by the faculty, who 
appreciated the young man’s talent, the fond parents consented 
to allow him to study abroad. At thirteen he entered Clongonas 
Wood, Ireland. Here he had as schoolfellow and rival Thomas 
Francis Meagher, the Irish patriot. After three years Meagher 
accompanied him to the Jesuit College at Stonyhurst, Lanca- 
shire, England. There, among his new associates, were Fran- 
cis Mahoney, afterwards the famous “ Father Prout,” and Miles 
Gerald Keon, the novelist. Young Lowe proved an enthusiastic 
scholar and the pride of the institution. During the course of 
his studies Stonyhurst was visited by an American ecclesiastic. 
The visitor was informed that the college held as an inmate a 
countryman of his; in answer to a query regarding his standing, 
young Lowe was pronounced a “ star of the first magnitude.” 

His college course completed, young Lowe, bearing with him 
the medals for philosophy and the laurels for poetry, started on 
a tour over continental Europe. His later years are evidence 
of the advantage he derived from this trip. On his return to 
America he spent another year in travels through his own coun- 
try. E. Louis showed a decided bent towards jurisprudence. 
There was, moreover, every inducement in his native town to 
direct him to the law. It was a time when all Maryland and the 
South at large looked to Frederick for their lawyers and orators. 
Chief Justice Taney, Francis Key, Judge Lynch, are types of 
well-known Frederick lawyers. Under the direction of Lynch 
he was equipped for the bar of Frederick County. When 
twenty-four he married Esther Winden Polk of Somerset 
County, Maryland, daughter of James Polk, lawyer, and grand- 
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daughter of William Polk, Chief Justice of the Court of Ap- 
peals, Maryland. The pedigree of this lady is of some historic 
interest. From annals still extant the Polk family is sprung 
from the old feudal Barons of Polk (Pollok) represented by 
Fulbert the Saxon in a.p. 1075, during the reign of David I. of 
Scotland. Along this line, down the centuries, we find a Robert 
Bruce Polk, husband of Magdalen Tasker, a lady descended 
from a French family and heiress of the estate of “ Mowning 
or Morning Hall,” in the barony of Ross, County Donegal, Ire- 
land. Magdalen Tasker was closely related to the Countess of 
Mornington, aunt of the Duke of Wellington. The union of 
Bruce Polk with Magdalen Tasker met with ill favor, and the 
young couple cast in their lot with the pioneers of sunny Mary- 
land. They purchased a large tract in Somerset County and 
named it “ White Hall.” The sons married daughters of the 
Knox family. Bruce Polk’s oldest grandson eventually mi- 
grated further south to North Carolina. From this stock came 
the Polks of North Carolina and Tennessee. James Knox Polk, 
President of the United States, was a direct descendant of this 
branch. The second son of the oldest remained in Somerset 
County, inherited “ White Hall,” and from him in the genera- 
tions sprang the charming lady destined to make Mr. Lowe’s 
house his happy fireside, his home, a noble poem. 

At his marriage Lowe was still a very young man, with a 
heart brimful of his college days and a mind stocked with great 
hopes and magnificent ideas. But when he stepped into the 
arena his presence was as of one prepared to look nature and man 
straight in the face. There was a magnetism about his person 
as quickly felt as it is seldom found. He was strikingly hand- 
some, with classic features of the most perfect Grecian type, a 
forehead that spoke command and a chin that meant deter- 
mination; lips full enough to denote feeling, firm enough to 
prevent its riotous overflow; eyes that sparkled with keen intel- 
ligence. Mr. Lowe was a sincere Catholic, whose Catholic in- 
stincts pervaded all his life, fully convinced that, despite the 
clouds that darken life on earth, the end of existence is not 
wealth nor station, but a life of virtue and intelligence. 
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Mr. Lowe began his career as a lawyer in partnership with 
John W. Baughman of Frederick, afterwards editor of the 
Republican Citizen. Success smiled on them from the very 
start, and the field Frederick offered was soon too small. Gifted 
with exceptional mental powers, a sound reasoner, an original, 
profound, and fearless thinker, he added to these accomplish- 
ments a pleasing command of language. 

Before long he engaged in politics, where his brilliant parts 
found speedy recognition. He was first nominated for office 
in 1845, when he was a candidate for the Legislature. He was 
elected on the Democratic ticket and was henceforth recognized 
as an effective public speaker. The same year he addressed a 
large audience, including the faculty of St. Mary’s College, 
Emmittsburg. The occasion was the Commemoration of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims of Maryland. As a sincere believer, a 
thorough scholar, and a genuine Marylander, Lowe was the man 
for the occasion. ‘ Upon the banks of the St. Mary’s our Pil- 
grim Fathers first proclaimed the Christian faith, and the un- 
tutored child of the forest was pliant to their teachings. Their 
wisdom commanded his respect, their mildness secured the 
generous love of his wild heart.” The speaker reviewed the 
history of Maryland, her early settlements, her difficulties, perils, 
and vicissitudes—Maryland in the haleyon days when the name 
was synonymous with peace and contentment—the land upon 
whose soil was planted the seed which is now a tree of life to 
the nation, spreading its branches and casting its beneficent 
shadows over the length and breadth of our heaven-favored con- 
tinent—the land of peace to all, proscription to none. The 
speech received the wildest applause. 

During the campaign of 1850, before attaining the consti- 
tutional age of thirty years, he was nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party for the office of Governor and elected Oct. 2, 1850. 
The election took place under the amended constitution of 1838, 
the term of office being three years. Mr. Lowe’s Whig oppo- 
nent was Mr. Clarke, over whom he polled a majority of 1497 
votes. Although J. H. Jerome, a Whig, was elected Mayor 
of Baltimore by a majority of 777, Lowe carried the city by 
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2759 votes. During the campaign many of his hearers were 
struck with the youthful appearance of the candidate. At last 
one ventured to cry out, “ How old are you?” “ A wife and 
four children,” was the quick reply which wrung a roar of en- 
thusiasm from the large crowd before him. 

Immediately after the election the convention which framed 
the constitution of 1851 assembled in Baltimore. After a ses- 
sion of six months the instrument was issued in a somewhat 
irregular form and was adopted at a special election in June. 
The Governor-elect served the full term of three years for which 
he had been elected. 

Lowe stood at the helm of his commonwealth every inch a 
man. And as the ship steered out and spread its sails under a 
serene, beauteous sky, success, as ever, smiled upon his efforts. 
Not a storm to bid defiance; scarcely a ripple crossed his path. 
The period of his public life was one of unusual peace. 

Towards the end of the first year the distinguished Hun- 
garian patriot and exile, Louis Kossuth, arrived at Baltimore, 
Dec. 27, 1851. Under the auspices of the municipality the 
Magyar was hailed bya numerous concourse of military and civic 
associations. Lowe extended the honors and courtesies of his 
State to the renowned visitor at the capital. The visit of Kos- 
suth was regarded as an event in the history of Maryland. To 
our readers the subjoined letter addressed to the Governor will 
be of interest. It is an exact copy of the original in the pos- 
session of the writer: 


Pirtssure, Jan. 28, 1852. 


Ezxcellency—Y our kindness towards my person which I ex- 
perienced during my stay at Annapolis and your deep sympathy 
with the cause of liberty all over the continent of Europe will 
excuse me in addressing to you an important request. 

I was so often told in the North that the Catholics are my 
real opponents as regards my mission that I found it necessary 
to express my views on the question and to dispel the delusion 
which the enemies of my cause practise upon public opinion. 
I felt myself bound to develop the idea that my cause, the cause 
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of civil and religious liberty, cannot be in opposition, but that 
it is in full accordance with the principles and with the interests 
of the Catholics in Europe. I found it a duty to tell that several 
of my warmer friends are zealous Catholics—I beg to direct Your 
Excellency’s attention to the slip inclosed—but I think that it 
would be also highly beneficial for the cause, and more telling 
than my speeches, if some declaration of sympathy with the 
cause of Hungary would proceed from such men who are promi- 
nent by talent and position among their coreligionaries, and who 
at the same time enjoy the respect and the confidence of them 
for their zeal and attachment to their religious principles. I 
would not obtrude on you a suggestion in what form such a demon- 
stration should be made by men like Your Excellency, and Judge 
Legrand and Mr. O’Neill, and so many others to whom I have 
the honor to be introduced by your kindness in Annapolis. But 
allow me to remark that the formation of an association of the 
friends of Hungary upon the basis developed in the paper which 
I inclose, among the Catholics of the State of Maryland, headed 
by Your Excellency, would be of the greatest moral weight, 
so much the more as it would proceed from a State representing 
Southern interests. I recommend the matter to your serious 
consideration as an important move to benefit my cause, the 
cause of civil and religious liberty on the continent of Europe. 

The House in Maryland was evidently frightened by the 
prospect of war when it passed its resolution adhering to the 
policy of egotistical seclusion from the affairs of the world and 
degrading the United States to the post of a powerless spectator 
in the councils in which the future of the world is decided. 
Though I know that the power of the United States is too great 
not to command the respect of the European governments, 
though I know that a protest from the Congress would be suff- 
cient to prevent war, yet I would like to appease even those who 
are of a more nervous temper and so dispel every apprehension 
of a war with Europe. I therefore explained it in my speech 
here at Pittsburg that the declaration of the United States to 
suspend the neutrality laws of 1818 in regard of the powers 
violating the international law by claiming interference, or in- 
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terfering into the domestic affairs of nations, would be sufficient 
for the interests of struggling humanity, and would evidently 
exclude the chances of the Union to become entangled into the 
wars of Europe. Be pleased, Excellency, to popularize the 
proposition in your State and amongst your friends. In a short 
time it is to be brought under the consideration of the Congress, 
and if passed there, it will insure the triumph of liberty against 
the tyrants of Europe. 

You will remember that you directed my attention in An- 
napolis to the members who, after having previously opposed 
my views, shed tears during my address. This circumstance 
seems to show the feelings were altered by my presence, and I 
must confess I think that I have some right to claim some con- 
sideration from the State of Maryland, which by passing in the 
House of Delegates the resolution, has put itself foremost 
amongst those who opposed my cause, and I am very sorry that 
they have not intimated to me their resolution at the time when 
they should have done it. They could have left a neutral posi- 
tion as regards my cause, instead of inviting me only to express 
their views on foreign policy even before they have heard me. 
Perhaps it is yet time to consider their resolutions, or to give 
some other practical proof of their sympathy. 

When I was at Harrisburgh several members of the State 
Legislature mentioned to me that it would not be impossible 
to carry a money grant for Hungary by the General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania. But I know too little of your internal State 
affairs; be pleased therefore to excuse me in developing these 
my ideas, and be sure that with the highest regards to your 
amiable family, 

I remain, with the greatest respect and hearty gratitude, 
Excellency, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) L. Kossurn. 


If the letter requires elucidation, the Governor’s reply is 
amply complementary. It was written at 
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Awnnapouis, March 20, 1852. 


His Excellency Governor Kossuth: 


Respected Sir—I had the honor some weeks ago to receive 
your very friendly letter written from Pittsburgh, to which I 
would have immediately replied had I not been literally over- 
whelmed by official business. I was subsequently twice called 
away from the capital by pressing engagements of a private 
nature. So that I have the mortification now to commence with 
an apology for what might seem to have been a great omission 
of the respect and courtesy due to your personal eminence and 
public mission. I am encouraged, however, by the belief that 
our intercourse whilst I had the honor of your presence here at 
the Government House must have convinced you of the very 
profound regard which I entertain for your private and official 
character, and must at all times shield me from the suspicion 
of indifference or intentional discourtesy. 

The “ enclosed slip ” referred to by Your Excellency must 
have been accidentally overlooked when your letter was pre- 
pared for the mail, as it never came to hand. The letter was 


unaccompanied by any other matter, in print or manuscript. I 


must therefore confine my reply to the subject of your letter ex- 
clusively. 

Shortly after its receipt and as soon as I could obtain the 
necessary leisure and opportunity I sought an interview with 
Judge Legrand, who informed me that he had likewise re- 
ceived a communication from you in regard to the formation 
of an association of the friends of Hungary. The proposition, 
he tells me, was referred by him to the Mayor of Baltimore 
city, who promised to give it his prompt attention. What de- 
gree of progress has been attained I am unable to say, as His 
Honor has made no communication with me on the subject. 

In regard to the immediate object of your note to me, I 
must frankly say that I very deeply regret the unaccountable 
opposition manifested to you and your cause by distinguished 
members of the Church to which I am attached. The defenders 
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of Austrian tyranny can with no degree of consistency whatever 
undertake to condemn the kindred tyranny of England. 
Whether England is more guilty than Austria, or not; or 


whether Ireland has suffered greater persecution than Hungary, 


or not, is in my humble judgment far from being the issue. 
The question to my mind is, have not England and Austria 
belied the first principles of humanity and disgraced the history 
of civilization by a systematic despotism and a cruel violation 
of the dearest rights of their weak dependencies? The cause of 
Ireland is equally the cause of Hungary, because it is the cause 
of human freedom. The same eternal principle of justice lies 
at the foundation of their identical though separate careers of 
suffering. For oceans may divide and centuries of historical indi- 
viduality may distinguish one nation from another, yet there may 
be an identity of life in the higher order of human sympathies 
which shall make them one in heart and hope. I so understand 
the remote cry of Hungary unto Ireland, as of one abyss erying 
out unto another. Why then the Catholic friends of Ireland 
should fail to be the friends of Hungary is to me inexplicable. 
Neither do I believe that this extraordinary inconsistency extends 
beyond a very narrow circle. I am perfectly convinced that 
the anomaly does not prevail with the masses of the Catholic 
population. I know that it does not. They, no doubt, differ 
widely amongst themselves, as do members of all other religious 
denominations and political parties in this country in regard to 
the policy of American intervention in the affairs of Europe; 
but I am quite satisfied that the great bulk of the Catholics of 
the United States (certainly of Maryland) must heartily sym- 
pathize with your unfortunate country in its sore tribulations. 
I expressed these views to you when I had the honor of regard- 
ing you as my guest, and I have seen no occasion since to change 
them. I have mixed much with my countrymen of all con- 
ditions of life, of all religious and political organizations, and I 
think I know them. Though impulsive and excitable, yet, 
strange as it may appear, they are slow to adopt new ideas, and 
slower still to act upon untried experiments. The policy of the 
early republic and the teaching of the founders of the Govern- 
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ment have a strong hold upon the public confidence. Hence I 
took the liberty of saying to you here that public opinion was far 
from being rife for the adoption of your views. In this condition 
of the popular sentiment it was altogether what we are accus- 
tomed to, to find you roughly and unjustly assailed by those who 
either dislike your person or fear your doctrines. This you 
must expect. With this every American statesman in his day 
has had to put up. It is a part of the blunt freedom of the coun- 
try, which often runs into gross excesses, but never fails to cor- 
rect itself under the lash of public opinion. If one-tenth part 
of what is periodically said of our candidates for the Presidency 
was true, we should be a nation of knaves and fools. But we 
take all such things with many grains of allowance, believing 
as much thereof as we please, and allowing the rest to pass for 
what it may be worth. Justice, full justice, will be done to you, 
your motives, and your noble cause, as has always been done to all 
other men by my countrymen, who are indeed a just people. 
Hence I made so free as to advise you not to give yourself un- 
easiness at this temporary opposition, whether coming from a 
few leading Catholics or from a few influential party papers, 
or from unsympathizing politicians. It will burn out. What- 
ever may be the immediate issue of your mission—whether you 
succeed in obtaining active measures on the part of our Govern- 
ment or not, still, as I took the liberty of assuring you, your visit 
to America has proved no failure. In a few brief months you 
have done more to instruct our people in the mysteries of Euro- 
pean policy than could have been accomplished by all the circu- 
lating libraries in the country. You have exposed the latent 
weaknesses of despotisms, which before seemed all-powerful. 
You have unfolded the strength of the revolutionary spirit of 
Europe and demonstrated the certainty of its ultimate triumph. 
You have filled the American mind with new ideas and the 
American heart with fresh impulses. They may sleep; but 
they will also dream! and from that dream will come the glori- 
ous visions which this country will yet immortalize upon the 
canvas of the world’s history. That the millennium has come, 
no sane man believes. There will be wars—general European 
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wars—and how soon no wise man can tell. That the great com- 
mercial nations can avoid entanglement, no prudent man hopes 
for. ‘The spirit of the people also grows apace with their grow- 
ing power. The day must come. Then, sir, the eloquent les- 
sons imparted by you will bring forth their fruit in the decisive 
action of the American race, striking for the freedom of Europe. 
This is my faith. Respecting your desire that I should under- 
take the formation of a society of the friends of Hungary, permit 
me to say that such would give me real pleasure were it con- 
formable to the usages of my office. Whilst I will cheerfully 
lend it my every encouragement, it will be impossible for me 
personally to participate in its organization. It would be a 
violation of the immemorial precedents of my office. I was, 
some months ago, obliged to decline an invitation to preside in 
Baltimore city at a public meeting called by the friends of the 
Irish exiles for the same reason. My predecessors whilst in 
office have always carefully avoided all manner of participation 
in political movements, whether of a domestic or foreign com- 
plexion. The public opinion of the State would scarcely tolerate 
a departure from the settled rule of official conduct. I hope 
His Honor the Mayor and Judge Legrand will succeed in their 
effort. I shall confer with the Judge again as soon as he re- 
covers from the malady under which he is now laboring. You 
will excuse this too long and perhaps too familiar communica- 
tion upon the plea which I offer of my deep solicitude for the 
welfare of you and yours. The ladies of my family unite with 


me in the assurances of profound respect and friendship for 
Your Excellency and the amiable ladies whose presence throws 
sunlight over the path of your exile. 


Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) FE. Louis Lowe. 


This long letter speaks for itself. It shows how great was 
Lowe’s love of American institutions and of free government 
in general, and the deep impression made on him by the Hun- 
garian exile, which led him to take a position out of harmony 
with many of his Catholic fellow countrymen. 
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On March 17th of the following year the Governor was the 
guest of honor at the dinner of the “ Irish Social and Benevolent 
Society ” of Baltimore, and responded to the toast: “ The Gov- 
ernor of Maryland—His intellect and moral courage rank him 
among the most eloquent of rising statesmen of America.” 
When introduced to the assembly he was hailed with the wildest 
cheers by the mass of guests. Space will not permit us to record 
the entire speech. Irish hospitality, the foundation and corner- 
stone of the Irish character, was his first theme. While reviewing 
the sad year when the dark pall of famine overspread the Green 
Isle and one million dollars were transmitted to their friends in 
Ireland by the poor chambermaids and laboring hands of 
America, he burst into a flood of eloquence: “ Gentlemen, I 
tell you that such a spectacle is most precious in the sight of 
God as it is admirable in the estimation of man. I tell you that 
a nation which does such deeds must in the end prosper, how- 
ever great might have been its tribulations for six centuries.” 
Of the harp of Moore, the diamond wit of Sheridan, the philoso- 
phy and statesmanship of Burke, the golden eloquence of Cur- 
ran, the volcanic sublimity of Grattan, the moral heroism of 
Emmet and Fitzgerald, the unconquerable will and measureless 
intellect of O’Connell, he claimed it was superfluous to speak. 
They and the genius of the nation at large had long ago filled 
the hearts of all the people with the conviction that the tyranny 
of men could never extinguish the flame of that immortal 
spirit which God had breathed into that suffering people. He 
next exhibits the arrogance, conceit, aristocratic vandalism, and 
treacherous diplomacy of the English nation. But with re- 
ligious respect he bows to the poor overworked workingman of 
bloody England. He holds him clean from the blood of our 
fathers, the penal code, and famine of Treland—the desolation 
of India, or the demoralizing opium trade forced upon China 
at the point of the bayonet. Again: “If the proud and heart- 
less rulers of England can only be made to feel that they steer 
alone in the wide world, with Europe arrayed against them and 
the United States utterly indifferent to their impending fate, 
you will soon see how pliant they will become in their domestic 
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as they are at present in their foreign policy, and what broad 
concessions they will make to their people as soon as the imperial 
bugle is heard at Calais or Boulogne challenging to warlike 
echoes the white cliffs of Albion. . . . These have always been 
my convictions and sentiments, Mr. President, and I take his 
occasion thus publicly to express them. A class of statesmen 
and a certain parvenu society blindly devoted to the oligarchy 
of England have always existed in this country, and have 
plagued it with their arrogant conservatism and foppery so that 
it is really difficult to say which have suffered the greater detri- 
ment, the pure manners or the pure principles of our republican- 
ism. . . . You sons of Erin, and you brothers of affliction in 
every clime, who have found a refuge in the sanctuary of Ameri- 
can freedom, remember the history of Joseph. . . . I would say 
to you, my exiled friends, who have been cast away by a govern- 
ment which should have cherished you, let your virtues here be 
the source of future redemption to the land of your fathers. 
Study and practise here the social and political theories of our 
republicanism in good faith and with a steady purpose until the 
hour shall be announced when you are to go forth to save your 
paternal household.” During the delivery of the speech the 
orator was frequently interrupted by rapturous cheering. The 
noblest natures among men have been devout natures, whose 
sympathies have gone out to the struggling and the sorrowing. 

For some months past the United States had established 
important commercial relations with China. The last Congress 
had wisely raised the position of Minister to China to a mission of 
the first class, with $9000 outfit and $9000 salary per annum. 
The rebellion then in progress in that country and the efforts 
of England, France, and Russia to secure commercial advan- 
tages made it imperative that this country be strongly repre- 
sented there. This was especially important in view of the fact 
that the United States longed to secure its share of Oriental 
trade as soon as a systematic intercourse between California 
and China could be opened. With this end in view the advo- 
cates of the Great Central Pacific Railroad ardently urged their 
work upon the consideration of Congress, and President Pierce, 
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anxious to secure the services of able men, and reliable informa- 
tion, fixed his eyes upon the Governor of Maryland as the repre- 
sentative of our country in Pekin. Of his own accord the 
Executive sent a mutual friend to the Governor at Annapolis 
and offered him the Chinese mission. The Governor declined. 
His reasons were altogether of a private nature. Whatever the 
tenor of these private considerations may have been, it is certain 
that weariness of public life was an important element therein. 
The same office was proffered to him a second time by President 
Buchanan, who met a like refusal. Lowe was content 
that the governorship should be the climax of his public career. 
He had learned that his tastes sought peace in retirement. He 
felt that he had done his duty to his country as a statesman. 
Lowe stepped down from the gubernatorial chair loyal to his 
principles; he had maintained his moral ardor intact from the 
withering influences of politics, which rarely fail to extinguish 
sound sentiments and correct feeling, and generally leave men 
slaves to a sordid, calculating selfishness. The ex-Governor re- 
tired to Frederick, and thereafter the public saw him only rarely. 
Once as a leading member of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1856, in which James Buchanan was nominated for the 
Presidency, and once more, four years later, as an elector on the 
Breckenridge and Lane ticket. The Omnibus Bill did not settle 
the dispute. The “ clocks that had struck altogether” for well 
nigh one century now threatened to jangle. The storm was not 
far distant. In the North, in the South, in the East, in the 
West, there were gloomy forebodings. The sky was black 
with wrath and rack. The woe was fast approaching. On 
Feb. 1, 1861, the citizens of Baltimore, desirous of learning 
the position of their State in the exciting crisis, met in the 
Maryland Institute Hall. A convention was formed. The 
body was addressed by Robinson, Morris, McLane, Wallis, Kil- 
gour, and ex-Governor Lowe. The question of Maryland’s 
sympathies was answered. Her heart beat for the South. 
Three months after, on a Sunday morning, a rider came dash- 
ing down the streets telling of 5000 Northern troops at Cockeys- 
ville. In the excitement Col. I. R. Timble was rushed to the 
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command of the ununiformed city troops, and Lowe, Morris, 
McLane, and Prestman were his aides. The Southern Con- 
federacy had been established. 


** Come to the red dawn of the day, 
Come with thy panoplied array, 
With Ringgold’s spirit for the fray, 
With Watson’s blood at Monterey, 
With fearless Lowe and dashing May 

—Maryland, My Maryland, 


The prospects, however, were not encouraging in Maryland. 
Lowe was powerless; with war on the right and riot on the left, 
his life and liberty were cheap. He sold his property, converted 
the proceeds into Confederate bonds, and went to live “in 
Dixie.” The only time his name occurs hereafter in the story of 
the war is when, at the battle of Gettysburg, the Confederates, 
sanguine of success, sent for the ex-Governor to lead them into 
Maryland in hopes of getting the people to rally about him. 
But Gettysburg was lost. 

When the storm ceased, with the Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth amendments fixed upon the statute books, Lowe returned 
to his native State. But the iron-clad oath forbade his prac- 
tising law there. He turned his steps to Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
had no friend but a letter from the Governor of Georgia, 
Herschel Johnson, the uncle of his wife. The note was an 
introduction to Charles O’Connor, to whose friendship and 
sympathy he ascribed all the success he subsequently attained. 
The ex-Governor soon formed the law firm of Morgan and 
Lowe, at one time counsel for the Erie Railroad and James 
Fiske. This noted financier said that in all his experience Lowe 
was the ablest lawyer he had ever known. David Dudley 
Field, on welcoming him to his new field of labor, took him by 
the hand, saying: “ A new star has appeared in our galaxy, a 
wanderer from the South, whose serene brilliancy has already 
excited the admiration and awakened warm friendly interest.” 
Yet more recently—in a correspondence between James Mc- 
Sherry, Chief Justice Maryland Court of Appeals, and Mrs. E. 
Austin Jenkins, daughter of Mr. Lowe, we read: “ The superb 
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attainments of your father as a forensic and popular orator were 
perhaps never equalled by any one who ever lived in this coun- 


























try, and his reputation in this particular will most likely never 
die in this community.” Lowe was an intense student, not only 
of law, but of literature and philosophy. As such he was known 
even abroad. His Eminence Cardinal J. H. Newman was 
familiar with his name. LEarly in the fifties, on the opening of 
the Irish University, Archbishop F. P. Kendrick, at the solicita- 
tions of the cardinal, sent a special communication to our friend 
asking to be allowed to inscribe his name on the books of the 


’ said Emerson, “ but 


new institution. “ What is a great man,’ 
one of great affinities, who takes up into himself all arts, sciences, 
knowables, as his food?” Lowe was a profound reader. Blessed 
with a felicitous power of analysis and a prodigious memory, he 
ransacked history, ancient and modern, sacred and profane; 
science, pure, empirical, and metaphysical; poetry and the mis- 
cellanies of our literature. There was little beyond the scope of 
his interest. In current playful conversation with his friends 
he quoted right and left, in brief and at length, on almost any 
topic. Literary men of every caste courted his friendship, and 
occasionally he yielded to them. 

In the Catholic World (May number of 1868) we find his 
views on popular education. It is thirty years now since they 
were expressed. In Governor Lowe’s opinion education with- 
out morality is inevitably pernicious. The fallacy of holding 
one morality as good as another—that Plato would answer as 
well as Christ—he meets by simply referring the reader to 
the terrible pages of Gibbon. Education based upon vague, 
undefined, generalized moral teaching is stigmatized by emi- 
nent men of all religious denominations as plainly “ Godless ” 
instruction. Of all the “fads” in the public school system, 
in his opinion, the most puerile is the daily reading of the 
Bible. To present the sacred words without note or com- 
ment to uninstructed, inexperienced youth, is it not in reality 
to lead him to the fountains of living water and forbid him 
to drink? Prussia, though the embodiment and _ representa- 
tive of Protestant Europe, he insists, in an article published in 
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the American Educational Monthly, came to the conclusion that 
this would not do. Guizot was right. Education must be 
Christian, it must be doctrinal and conducive to religious prac- 
tices. Therefore the Prussian Government established a de- 
nominational system, giving to each creed practical equality be- 
fore the law, a separate school organization, and a ratable share 
of public school fund. “ That system concedes more to the 
Prussian Catholic than the American Catholic has yet asked 
from an enlightened and democratic American Government. 
The poor toiling man who curtails the wheaten loaf that he may 
give his child the spiritual bread asks no more than that justice 
be done. Catholic France, Protestant Prussia, partial England, 
even ‘ benighted Austria,’ are standing illustrations that the 
plan is practicable.” 

Several papers, notably the Chicago Advance and the 
Troy Daily Press, took issue with Mr. Lowe on the question, 
and he carried on a vigorous but pleasant controversy 
with them. His chief opponent, however, was “ that confessed 
fossil, the ‘ no-popery’ party, which ever and anon intrudes 
itself upon the unwilling attention of the country, shrieking 
with rage because it can neither command the confidence of en- 
lightened and liberal Protestants nor make any impression on 
its Catholic fellow citizens.” 

In June of 1869 Mr. Lowe was the orator before the Wash- 
ington and Jefferson Society of the University of Virginia. 
Neither Northern nor Southern blood had as yet regained its 
normal temperature. He was in complete touch with his audi- 
ence and his discourse was received with great enthusiasm. 

During the same year also ex-Governor Lowe lectured in the 
Academy of Music of Brooklyn for the benefit of St. Joseph’s 
Church. The lecture there delivered on “ The Historical Des- 
tiny of Woman” was never printed. This is to be regretted. 
No other attempt of his pen gives us a closer insight into his spot- 
less character. His oration came from his heart’s core, and not 
the least admirable characteristic of Mr. Lowe’s character was 
his reverence for woman. All the wealth of his eloquence was 
displayed in this most beautiful address. He drew a striking 
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picture of woman in the pagan world, her lack of sympathy, her 
licentiousness, her intellectual and moral degradation. Then in 
glowing words he records the coming of Christ and its signifi- 
cance for woman. “See, from the far East, of royal mien and 
countenance inspired, three sages bend their steps toward the 
lonely hamlet of Judea! For they have heard that the Messias 
promised in the days of old hath chosen a mother amongst the 
daughters of Eve! Oh, woman! thy redemption is accom- 
plished! thy exaltation is consummated; . . . . Henceforth 
we behold woman gliding through a regenerate world with light 
steps and joyous heart ministering to the true happiness of man, 
who now subdued by the chastening hand of Christianity, ac- 
knowledges her as his equal.” 

In glowing colors he spoke of woman’s mission under the 
new dispensation, when, rescued from slavery, she had become 
the companion, the confidant, the guardian angel of man. 

The speaker closed with this final burst of eloquence: 
“Woman! woman! great is thy destiny! truly hast thou 
been ennobled by the divine power of religion! And when con- 
templating the sublime actions by which thou hast honored God 
and blessed the human race, we are forced to exclaim with 
Chateaubriand, ‘such deeds are beyond the praises of men; we 
meet them with the silent tear of admiration.’ ” 

Lowe delivered another lecture in his adopted city for the 
same good cause. His subject was “The Influence of the Catho- 
lic Church during the Middle Ages,” and he handled it with his 
accustomed skill and eloquence. This address was his last. His 
profession allowed him no more leisure. As the years advanced 
he began to complain of ailments, which rapidly succeeded one 
another. Death had laid his appalling hand on the busy worker. 
Richfield Springs, whither his physician ordered him, brought 
no relief. He was advised to submit to an operation as a last 
resort. It was a desperate chance. He never recovered from 
the shock of the operation. Devoted friends rallied around him, 
and up to the sad hour of his death they never faltered in their 
love and respect. Governor Lowe died on the 28d day of 
August, 1892. When the news was wired to his native city 
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the Circuit Court, then in session, ordered an adjournment to 
honor his memory. Appropriate remarks were made by Chief 
Justice McSherry and his associates. When the Governor’s re- 
mains were received in his native city the court and members of 
the bar attended the funeral in a body. As a mark of respect 
the bells of the Government buildings tolled during the funeral 
procession from the Western Maryland depot to the church. 
Flags were lowered to half-mast and every token of respect and 
consideration was tendered the remains of this loyal son of 
Frederick. 

Ideas and principles—these are the stamp of royalty. Well 
may the Christian Church sing over the memories of her es- 
poused and hallowed: 


“ Justus ut palma florebit.” 
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Tue chief purpose of “ Historical Records and Studies ” 
is to provide materials for the future historian of Cathol- 
icism in the United States. We believe we shall render 
him and every student of history, as well as our readers in 
general, no small service by publishing in every number a 
list of books and pamphlets, large and small, that throw light 
on Catholic life and Catholic progress in our country. We 
mean to go still further and set down all articles appear- 
ing in magazines and reviews which serve to illustrate Catho- 
lic American history. Indeed, we are anxious to make our 
literature lists as complete as possible, including not only 
works published here and in English, but also those pub- 
lished abroad and in foreign languages. We shall therefore 
feel deeply obliged to those of our friends who will call our at- 


tention to any historical publications such as we have adverted 


to. They will render a real service to the cause of the Catholic 
Historical Society if they will send us the titles of such books, 
pamphlets, or articles, stating author’s name (if known), title, 
sub-title, the size, and the number of pages in the case of inde- 
pendent publications. In the case of magazine or review arti- 
cles the title of the periodical should be given, as well as the 
number of the volume and the page. It is needless to say that 
our obligations will be still deeper if the volumes themselves 
will be sent. We have in mind especially memorial volumes 
and pamphlets, biographies, and necrologies. Donations of this 
kind may be sent to the Librarian of the Society, Rev. James H. 
McGean, No. 15 Barclay Street, New York, or to the President, 
Mr. Charles G. Herbermann, No. 223 West Twenty-fifth Street, 


New York. 
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The College of St. Francis Xavier. A Memorial and a 
Retrospect: 1847-1897. 8vo, New York, no date, pp. 273. 

This volume, beautifully illustrated with portraits and plans, 
in modest language tells the story of this well-known institution 
of learning in charge of the Jesuit Fathers. Though chiefly in- 
tended for the alumni of the College, by whom it is published, 
it contains valuable materials for the history of Catholic higher 
education, and the biography of such Jesuits as Fr. Larkin, Fr. 
Thébaud, Fr. De Luynes, Fr. Thiry, Fr. Shea, and many other 
well-known teachers and missionaries. It also furnishes a bib- 
liography of all the works published by professors and alumni 
of the College, which, however, does not claim to be complete. 

Statuta Dicecesis Novarcensis, quee post synodos antecedentes 
in Synodi dicecesana octava, die 26 Junii, 1896, habita denuo 
renovavit, confirmavit, et promulgavit Illustrissimus et Re- 
verendissimus Venantius Michael Wigger, episcopus Novarcen- 
sis. 8vo, Arlington, N. J., 1897, pp. 141. 

Contains besides the statutes of the diocese of Newark now in 
force, the proceedings of all the former Synods held since the 
establishment of the diocese in 1853. 

Reuss, Francis X. Biographical Cyclopedia of the Catho- 
lic Hierarchy of the United States: 1748-1898. 8vo, Milwau- 
kee, 1898. (Wiltzius.) 

A book of reference for persons, places, and dates in the 
records of the bishops, abbots, and other prelates in the United 
States. 

Brownson, Henry F. Orestes Brownson’s Early Life from 
1803-1844. 12mo. 

Smith, Rev. John Talbot. Cathedral Bells: A Souvenir of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Illustrated by Walter Russell. Ob- 
long 4to, New York, no date. 

Schwenniger, Rev. A. B. Katholikentag, Central-Verein, 
Raphaels-Verein, Leo-Haus: eine historische Skizze. 8vo, New 
York, 1890, pp. 54. 

Gallagher, J. P. Short History of the Irish Catholics in 
Milford, Mass., from 1840-1894. 8vo, Milford, 1894, pp. 72. 

This pamphlet, besides a sketch of the life of Father Patrick 
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Cuddihy, now the oldest priest in the United States, gives us a 
picture of the Catholic community at Milford. Not only does 
it describe the church and the parochial schools and church 
societies, but traces the lives not only of the Irish-American 
priests, lawyers, soldiers, physicians, and mechants who now re- 
side in Milford, but also those who originate there. It also in- 
cludes a genealogy of the chief families of the parish. 

Hopkins, Thomas F., D.D. St. Mary’s Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. The first Catholic church in the original diocese of 
Charleston. 8vo, Charleston, 1898, pp. 74. 

An interesting history of the oldest church in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, which traces back 
its existence to 1789, one year before Archbishop Carroll’s con- 
secration. It contains valuable information, throwing light on 
the work of Bishop England and especially on his struggle with 
the trustee system. 

Henry, Rev. M. J. Mission of Our Lady of the Rosary. 
Fifteenth Annual Address to the Friends of: 1798-1898. 8vo, 
illustrated; New York, 1898, pp. 28. 

Clarke, Richard H., LL.D. France’s Aid to America in the 
War of Independence. Reprint from the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review for April, 1897, pp. 24. 

Columbus Memorial Volume. Published by the Joint 
Committee of the Catholic Club of New York and the United 
States Catholic Historical Society. 8vo, New York, 1893, 
pp. 193. 

This sumptuous volume contains an introduction by Prof. 
C. G. Herbermann, addresses by Archbishop Corrigan and 
Judge Daly, orations by Governor John Lee Carroll and Mr. 
Frederic R. Coudert, and poems by Miss Starr and Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop. Moreover, it includes a number of valuable papers, 
viz: Mandonnet, Rev. F., O.S.D. (Professor at Freiburg), 
“ Christopher Columbus and the Dominican Diego de Deza”; 
O’Conor, Rev. John F. X., S.J., “ The Jesuit Missions in the 
United States”; “The Order of St. Francis in America,” by 4 
Franciscan Father. The volume contains reproductions of 
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the De Bry, Giovio, Capriolo, Thévet, Mujioz, and Parmigiano 
portraits of Columbus. 

Elliott, Rev. Walter, C.S.P. Life of Father Isaac Hecker. 
8vo, New York, 1894. ($1.00.) 

Maignen, Rev. Charles, 8.T.D. Father Hecker: Is he a 
Saint? Studies in Americanism. 12mo, Rome, 1860. (Des- 
clée, Lefebvre & Co.) ($1.25.) 

Historical Sketch of the Church of St. Anthony of Padua, 
Brooklyn N. Y., with an Account of the Rectorship of Rev. P. 
F. O’Hare. 8vo, Brooklyn, 1897, pp. 149. 

Elliott, Richard R. The Episcopate of Bishop Baraga. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. X XII., pp. 465-493. 

Elliott, Richard R. The Last of the Huron Missions. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. XXIII., pp. 526- 
550. 

Campbell, Henry Colin. A Precursor of Marquette. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol. XXIII, pp. 248- 
260. 

Grey, Francis W. The Expulsion of the Acadians, 1755. 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, Vol XXII., pp. 787-809. 

Clinch, Bryan J. Spain and Cuba. American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XXII., pp. 809-819. 

Shea, John Gilmary, LL.D. Memorial of the First Cen- 
tenary of Georgetown College, D. C., and an Account of the 
Centennial Celebration by a Member of the Faculty. 4to, 
Washington, 1891, pp. 480. 

A sumptuous volume whose great importance for the his- 
tory of higher Catholic education in the United States is guaran- 
teed by the name of the author as well as by the subject. It 
is profusely illustrated. 

Brunowe, Marion J. A Famous Convent School. 16mo, 
New York, 1897, pp. 153. 

This is a tasteful little volume published on the occasion of 
the semi-centenary of Mt. St. Vincent’s Convent, near Yonkers, 
N. Y. It is gracefully written and gives much interesting in- 
formation regarding the educational work of the Sisters of Char- 
ity in New York. 
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Taaffe, Thomas Gaffney, A.B. A History of St. John’s 
College, Fordham, N. Y. 8vo, New York, 1891, pp. 154. 

Gives a full account of Archbishop Hughes’ relations to 
the College, as well as the interesting story of its growth and 
achievements under the Jesuit Fathers. 

Souvenir of the Blessing of the Corner-stone of the New 
Seminary of St. Joseph by the Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D., 
at Valentine Hill, May 17, 1891. 12mo, New York, 1891, pp. 
117. 

Published by the Cathedral Library Association. 

Mulry, Rev. Patrick, S.J. My Brother: A Memoir of 
George A. Mulry, S.J. 8vo, Staten Island, 1891, pp. 480. 

This work, printed for private circulation only, gives a strik- 
ing and beautiful picture of the life of a saintly young Jesuit. 

The Holy Cross Purple: First Alumni Number, June, 1896. 
8vo, Worcester, Mass., 1896, pp. 84. 

This number, besides other interesting matter, includes bio- 
graphical sketches of Generals Armstrong, Donohue, and 
Guiney, Rear-Admiral Meade, Commodore McElwell, Colonel 
Lancaster, and Major Brownson, all of whom distinguished 
themselves in the Civil War; also of Judges Corcoran, Dodge, 
Fallon, McDonough, McMahon, Walsh, and Galligan of the 
Massachusetts Bench. 

Golden Jubilee of the Society of Jesus in Boston, Mass, 
1847-1897 (St. Mary’s Parish). 4to, Boston, 1897, pp. 108. 

One of the most interesting features of this interesting vol- 
ume is the series of photographs, which includes not only the 
pastors of the church, but a very large number of the parishion- 
ers. By itself it is a convincing proof of the progress of the 
Catholics of Boston in material and intellectual well-being. 

Coleman, P. J. A Glimpse of a Great Archdiocese: (Phila- 
delphia) Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Vol. XXXIII., No. 
4, pp. 315-334. 

Lamb, Rev. Francis J., 8.J., Catholic Landmarks along the 
Hudson. Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Vol. XXXIII., No. 5, 
pp. 391-412. 

Furey, Paymaster John. Madame Bayer and her Work in 
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the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
Vol. XXXIII., No. 5, pp. 412-417. 

Frisbee, Rev. Samuel H., S.J. The College of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, Woodstock, Md. Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, Vol. XX XIII, pp. 487-502. 

Merrick, Rev. D. A., S.J. The Cuban Apostle of New 
York (Rev. F. Varela). Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Vol. 
XXXIIL, pp. 613-626. 

St. Charles College, Maryland, by an old student. Messen- 
ger of the Sacred Heart, Vol. XX XIII., pp. 779-790. 

Merrick, Rev. D. A., S.J. Cardinal Cheverus. Messen- 
ger of the Sacred Heart, Vol. XX XIII., pp. 833-840, and 895- 
902. 

Gethsemani Abbey, Kentucky. Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, Vol. XX XIITL., pp. 876 ff. 

Flintham, Lydia S. Leaves from the Annals of the Ursu- 
lines. Catholic World, Vol. LXVLI., p. 319. 

Progress of Catholicity in New York. Catholic World, 
Vol. LXVIL., p. 146. 

Clarke, Richard H., LL.D. Catholic Life in New York 
City. Catholic World, Vol. LX VIL. p. 192. 

Dufresne, L’Abbé. Personal Recollections of Father 
Hecker. Catholic World, Vol. LX VIL, p. 324. 

McLaughlin, J. Fairfax. Chief Justice Taney and the Mary- 


land Catholics. Catholic World, Vol. LXVIL., p. 396. 
Beadle, H. M. A Defense of General Rosecrans. Catholic 


World, Vol. LX VIL, p. 684. 

Ireland, Most Rev. John, D.D. Right Rev. Mathias Loras, 
First Bishop of Dubuque. Catholic World, Vol. LX VIL, p. 
721. 

Stevens, Henry, and Lucas, Fred. W. (editors). The New 
Laws of the Indies for the Good Treatment and Preservation of 
the Indians, promulgated by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
1524-1548. A facsimile reprint of the original Spanish edition, 
together with a literal translation into the English language; to 
which is prefaced an historical introduction by the late Henry 
Stevens of Vermont and Fred. W. Lucas. London, privately 
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printed at the Chiswick Press, 1893, pp. 152. Only 88 copies 
printed. 

Lucas, Frederick W. The annals of the Voyages of the 
Brothers Nicolo and Antonio Zeno in the North Atlantic about 
the End of the 14th Century and the claim founded thereon 
to a Venetian discovery of America. Royal 4to, London, 1898, 
pp. 234. 

A sumptuous volume. It undertakes the refutation of Mr. 
R. H. Major’s views on the authenticity of Antonio Zeno’s work 
and the reality of Nicolo’s discoveries, and is based on newly dis- 
covered maps and other material, which are here published. It 
contains ten maps and eight figures from the Mollineux Globe. 

Salpointe, Most Rev. J. B., D.D. Soldiers of the Cross: 
Notes on the Ecclesiastical History of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Colorado. Indian Mission, Banning, Col., 8vo, 1898. ($2.00.) 

Mullany, Rev. John F., LL.D. Catholic Education and 
American Institutions. 24mo, New York, 1898. ($0.25.) 

Mullany, Rev. John F., LL.D. The Pioneer Church of the 
State of New York (St. John’s Rectory, Syracuse). 24mo, New 
York, 1898. ($0.30.) 

Desmond, Humphrey J. The Church and the Law, with 
Special Reference to Ecclesiastical Law in the United States. 
16mo, Milwaukee, 1898 (Catholic Citizen). ($1.00.) 

Carmel: Its History and Spirit. Compiled from approved 
sources by the Discaleed Carmelites of Boston. 12mo, Boston, 
1898. (Flynn & Mahony.) ($0.50.) 

Engelhardt, Rev. Z., O.S.F. The Franciscans in Califor- 
nia. 8vo, Harbor Springs, Mich, 1898. (Holy Childhood In- 
dian School.) ($1.50.) 

Mullaney, Miss K. T. Catholic Pittsfield and Berkshire. 
8vo, illustrated, Pittsfield, 1898. ($1.50.) 

History of the Sisters of Mary, St. Louis. A Jubilee volume. 

Lee, Rev. G., C.S.Sp. Our Lady of America, liturgically 
Lnown as Holy Mary of Guadaloupe. 12mo, Baltimore, 1898. 
(J. Murphy & Co.) ($1.00.) 

Bodkin, John J. History of the Mission of San Gabriel, 
Los Angeles Co., Cal. Los Angeles, 1896. (The Tidings Co.) 
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O’Neill, Rev. D. P. History of St. Raymond’s Church, 
Westchester, N. Y. New York, 1898, cloth. (N. Y. C. Pro- 
tectory Print, Westchester, N. Y.) ($0.75.) 

This tasteful little monograph offers more than it promises. 
Father O’Neill has found the earliest Catholic settlers of West- 
chester County in Capt. Corsa’s muster roll, dated 1755. A 
large part of the paper is devoted to the story of a part of the 
Acadian exiles, who ultimately settled in Westchester County. 
The author is to be congratulated on the success of his researches. 

Brunetiére, Ferdinand. Le Catholicisme aux Etats-Unis. 
Revue des Deux Mondes, November 1, 1898, p. 140. 

Meaux, Vicomte de. L’Eglise Catholique et la liberté aux 
Etats-Unis. 12mo, paper. ($1.00.) 

Zimmer, P. Peter, C.SS.R. Leben und Wirken des Hochw. 
P. Franz Xaver Seelos aus der Congregation des Allerh. 
Erlésers: Mit Portrait. 8vo, New York, 1885, cloth, pp. 376. 
(Benziger Bros.) ($1.25.) 

Marty, Rt. Rev. Martin, O.S.B., Bishop of Sioux Falls. Erz- 
bischof Johann Martin Henni, D.D. Ein Lebensbild aus der 
Pionier-Zeit von Ohio und Wisconsin. 8vo, Cincinnati, 1888, 
cloth, pp. 321. (Benziger Bros.) ($1.00.) 

Brann, Rev. H.A.,D.D. The Most Reverend John Hughes, 
First Archbishop of New York: With Portrait. 12mo, New 
York, 1892, cloth, pp. 182. (Benziger Bros.) ($1.00.) 

Cronin, Rev. P. Memorial of the Life and Labors of the Rt. 
Rev. Stephen Vincent Ryan, Bishop of Buffalo. 12mo, Buffalo, 
1896, cloth. (Catholic Publishing Co.) ($1.00.) 

Houck, Rev. G. F. Historical Sketch of Catholicity in 
Cleveland, 1826-1896. Cloth. ($1.25.) 

Houck, Rev. Geo. F. The Church in Northern Ohio and 
in the diocese of Cleveland from 1817 to September, 1887. 
Cleveland, 1888, cloth. ($2.00.) 

Kemper, Rev. J. F. History of the Catholic Church in 
Towa. Part I. 8vo, 1888, paper. ($0.35.) 

Defauri, Very Rev. J. H. A Historical Sketch of the 
Catholic Church in New Mexico. 12mo, Santa Fé, 1888, paper. 
(Published by the Author.) ($0.50.) 
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Hughes, Rev. W. H. Souvenir Volume of the Centennial 
Celebration and Catholic Congress at Baltimore, 1789-1889. 
4to, Baltimore, 1890, cloth, pp. 140. ($2.50.) 

Treacy, Rev. W. P. Old Catholic Maryland and its Early 
Jesuit Missionaries. 12mo, 1890, cloth, pp. 183. ($0.50.) 

Campbell, R. L. Historical Sketches of Colonial Florida. 
1893, cloth. ($1.50.) 

Contains reference to the Catholic Church in those early 
days. 

Ravaux, Rt. Rev. Mgr. A. Mémoires, Reminiscences, Con- 
férences. 1893. 

At an early age Abbé Ravaux came to America as a mis- 
sionary to the Sioux Indians of the prairies of Minnesota, and 
this volume gives the result of long years of patient labor among 
them. 

Corby, Very Rev. W., C.S.C. Memoirs of Chaplain Life: 
Three years Chaplain in the Famous Irish Brigade, “ Army of 
the Potomac.” 12mo, Notre Dame, Ind., 1893, cloth. (The 
Ave Maria.) ($1.50.) 

Middleton, Rev. Thos., D.D., O.S.A. Historical Sketch 
of the Augustinian Monastery, College, and Mission of St. 
Thomas of Villanova, Delaware Co., Pa., during the First half- 
century of their Existence. Villanova, 1893, cloth. 

A Little Sketch of the Work of the Sisters of Mercy in 
Providence, R. I., from 1851-1893. Providence, 1894, cloth. 
($1.00.) 

Lambing, Rev. A. A. History of the Catholic Church in 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh and Allegheny. New York, 1880, 
cloth. (Benziger Bros.) ($3.00.) 

McGovern, Rev. I. I. Life and Writings of the Rt. Rev. 
John McMullen, Bishop of Davenport, Iowa. 12mo, Milwau- 
kee, cloth. (Hoffmann Bros.) ($3.00.) 

Maes, Rev. C. P. Life of Rev. C. Nerinckx: Notes 
on Catholicity in the United States, 1800-1825. Cloth. 
($2.50.) 

Mulrenan, P. History of the Catholic Church in the Dio- 
cese of Brooklyn. ($0.75.) 
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Berger, Rev. J. A., C.SS.R. Life of Right Rev. John 
N. Neumann, D.D., C.SS.R., Fourth Bishop of Philadelphia. 
12mo, New York, 1884, cloth. (Benziger Bros.) ($1.25.) 

O’Connell, Rev. J. J. Catholicity in the Carolinas and 
Georgia: Leaves of its History, 1820-1878. 8vo, New York, 
cloth. (D. & J. Sadlier.) ($2.50.) 

Reminiscences of Rt. Rev. Edgar P. Wadhams, First Bishop 
of Ogdensburg. 12mo, New York, 1892, cloth. (Benziger 
Bros.) ($1.00.) 

Smith, Rev. J. T. History of the Diocese of Ogdensburg. 
Cloth. ($1.25.) 

Catholic Memoirs of Vermont and New Hampshire. 12mo, 
New York, cloth. (Benziger Bros.) ($1.00.) 

De Witt, D. M. Judicial Murder of Mary E. Surratt. 
12mo, Baltimore, 1895, cloth. (Murphy & Co.) ($1.25.) 

Currier, Rev. C. W. Carmel in America. 12mo, Balti- 
more, 1890, cloth. (Murphy & Co.) ($2.00.) 

A centennial history of the Discaleed Carmelites in the 
United States. 

Memorial Volume of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, cloth. ($1.50.) 

Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy. The first 
volume deals with the United States. Cloth. ($1.50.) 

Bodley, I. E. C. The Catholic Democracy of America. 
Essays on Position, Growth, ete., of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States. With Preface by Cardinal Gibbons. 8vo, 
Baltimore, paper cover. (Murphy & Co.) ($0.25.) 

Souvenir of the Fiftieth Anniversary of St. Mary of the 
Woods. 8vo, St. Mary’s, Vigo Co., Ind., cloth. ($2.50.) 

Reily, J. T. Catholic Historical Collections in the Life 
and Times of Cardinal Gibbons. 3 vols., McSherrystown, Pa., 
1895, cloth. (J. T. Reily.) ($8.00.) 

Abbelen, Rev. P. M. Ven. Mother M. Caroline Fries, First 
Commissary-General of the School-Sisters of Notre Dame in 
America: With Portrait. St. Louis, 1893, cloth. (B. Herder.) 
($1.25.) 

Considine, Rev. M. J. Brief Chronological Account of the 
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Educational Institutions in the Archdiocese of New York. New 
York, 1894, paper cover. (Benziger Bros.) ($0.25.) 

Donaghue, Rev. Thos. A. The Iroquois and the Jesuits: 
Catholic Missions among the Indians of the State of New York. 
Buffalo. ($1.25.) 

Palladino, Rev. L. B. Indian and White in the Northwest: 
A History of Catholicity in Montana. ($4.00.) 

Walworth, E. H. The Life and Times of Kateri Tekwak- 
witha, the Lily of the Mohawks, 1656-1680. 12mo, Buffalo, 
1893, cloth. (P. Paul & Bro.) ($1.25.) 

Verwyst, Rev. C. Missionary Labors of Fathers Marquette, 
Ménard, and Allouez in the Lake Superior Region. 12mo, Mil- 
waukee, 1886, paper cover. (Hoffmann Bros.) ($0.50.) 

Allerding, Rev. H. History of the Catholic Church in the 
Diocese of Vincennes. New York, cloth. (Benziger Bros.) 
($2.00.) 

A Story of Courage: Annals of the Georgetown Convent 
of the Visitation, by G. P. Lathrop and Rose H. Lathrop. Bos- 
ton, cloth. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ($2.00.) 

Walworth, Rev. C. A. The Oxford Movement in America. 
New York, 1895, cloth. (Catholic Book Exchange.) ($1.00.) 

Memorial of the Golden Jubilee of Rev. Sylvester Malone, 
Brooklyn, 1896. Cloth. ($2.25.) 

History of the Catholic Religion in the Sandwich Islands. 
San Francisco, 1897, paper cover. ($0.25.) 

Barton, George. Angels of the Battlefield: A History of 
the Labors of the Catholic Sisterhoods in the late Civil War. 
8vo, illustrated; Philadelphia, Pa., 1898, cloth. (Catholic Art 
Publishing Co.) ($3.00.) 

Hoey, Rev. J. L. The Church in the Metronolis: -A 
Chronological Compendium from St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, — 
1785, to St. Francis de Sales’, East Ninety-sixth Street, 1896. 
16mo, New York, 1896, cloth. (St. Francis de Sales’ Rectory.) 


($0.50.) 








